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** PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR’? 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


“COUNTRY,” DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, AND HAND PRESSES. 


GEO, MATHER’S SONS, AND H. D. WADE & CO.’S 


Black and Colored Inks and Varnishes. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON & CO.’S AND C. E. ROBINSON é: BRO.’S 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWS INES. 


ae Ten per cent. discount, for Cash, on Colored and Book and Job Inks. -Ga 
ae re. SA eee 
AGENCY FOR 
C. POTTER, Jzn., & CO.’S FIRST-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S FIRST-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
TAYLOR CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES. 


A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 


GEO. P. GORDON’S IMPERIAL ‘“‘FRANKLIN” JOB PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER'S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
IMPROVED GLOBE PRINTING PRESSES. 
UNIVERSAL JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO.’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


W. 0. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


oe 


CEORCE MEIER & CO.’S 
Bronzes, Florence Leaf, Brocade, and Lining Bronze, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


Wew Wood Type, 


CABINETS, CASES, STANDS, BRASS AND WOOD GALLEYS, LEADS AND METAL FURNITURE, BRASS 
RULE, LEAD CUTTERS, FURNITURE, QUOINS, STICKS, LYE BRUSHES, MALLETS, ete. 


es 


WEW AND SECON D-HAND 


POWER AND HAND PRESSES, TYPE, etc,, 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
72 Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINTING MATERIAL, will find it to their advantage 


to address 
RR. S. MEN AMIN, 
515, 517, awO 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 
One two-roller Adams Press, 2834 x43, as good as new. 
One Cottrell & Babcock Country Press, 31x46; cheap. 
One Campbell Country Press, 31x46; thoroughly overhauled, and in good order. 
One Potter Cylinder, 32x50, for newspaper work; as good as new. 
One Adams Job Press, size inside chase, 914x13; will be sold cheap. ¢ 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 26x42, with iron inking apparatus. 
One Washington Hand: Press, platen 23x35. 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 24x37; in good working order. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x121¢ inside chase; in good working order. 
One Ruggles Card Press, 31¢x5 inches inside chase. 
One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 
One 30-inch Paper Cutter, for steam-power; made by Bishop; a good machine. 
One Railroad Ticket Numbering Machine, in perfect order, $400. 
One Newbury Paper Cutter, iron frame. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
Imposing Stones, with frames and drawers, complete. 
130 pounds of Press Boards, 20x24 inches. 
: a eS 
SECOND-HAND NEWSPAPER AND JOB TYPE. 
Complete Outfit for Country Newspaper and Job Office. 
Fonts of Nonpareil, Brevier, and Long Primer, suitable for Country Newspapers; in excellent condition, and at 
reasonable prices. 


About Four or Five Hundred Fonts of Job Type, in good condition. 





BOOXKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
One Ruling Machine, made by Hickok. Cheap. 
Standing Presses, from $50 upward. 
One Small Cutting Machine, self-clamping; Riehl’s manufacture. 


— ~~ -— — - 


4024s Book PRESSES AND HAND PRESSES | 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 








No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


soe! 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 
J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Deseriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


History, Emplements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary 
Arts of Printing, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 
Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. 

THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY AS 
A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 


The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE, $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS m 
517 & S519 Mino@ ST@uer, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. Ss. MENAMIN, Editor. 











*“*FREE AND UNSHACKLED.”’ 





$1.00 per Aunum. 








VOL. VII. 


MAROH, 1872. 


NO. 1. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Crrcurar will be issued Monthly, at $1.50 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or fifteen cents per number. 


ne DOR, Oe HORNED . cc. sc i vise enc séssccesscs $25 00 

Ss MN II od onc onks ose ceechcnccde 15 00 

Quarter Page, each insertion..............00sse00% 8 00 

One Line, each insertion...... .........eceeceeees 25 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 


517 and 619 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 
PETER PARLEY, THE BOOKMAKER, 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 








Juvenile literature, so long held in the tyrannous grasp 
of Blue-beard, Jack the Giant-killer, and their murderous- 
minded comradry, found a rescuer in the land of notions; 
and it was willed by fate that Peter Parley, of Connecticut, 
should take out the patent for the true modern, useful, 
science-made-easy picture-book for children. 

That the boy is father of the man finds a strong proof in 
the incidents of his early life. By name Samuel Griswold 
Goodrich, he sprang, both on the mother’s and father’s side, 
from that hardy race of New Englanders who, soldiers in 
time of war, in peace struggle constantly against poverty 
with the weapons of industry, frugality, and courage. He 
was connected, both by blood and association, with that 
intelligent middle-class which, upon the unfruitful soil of 
their native land, find the. work of their heads more re- 
munerative than that of their hands, and become doctors of 
divinity, law, or medicine, until some idea, more lucky 
than the rest, ripens into a patent; and the whittling son of 
the soil fulfills his aspirations as an inventor. 

Goodrich was born in 1793, and just in the right place— 
Richfield, a quiet rural village, but on the good broad high- 
way leading down from Boston to New York, within sight 
of the ocean. 

The remarkable love for his country which has distin- 
guished him through life, seems to have received a special 
and early cultivation. The haunts of his childhood were 
the very spots where the traces of the Revolutionary War 
were most ineradicable. The rained houses, desolated by 





the Hessians, still stood in ghastly horror; while in a cave 
upon the hillside, in savage companionship with the snakes 
and the foxes, lived a grey-haired woman, who had been a 
beautiful and wealthy girl, till, in the same night that her 
eyes beheld her father’s dwelling burned to ashes, she had 
fled from a brutal soldier to hide her shame in a lonely 
cave, where insanity came to dull her memory through a 
long old age of misery. This sad story and its heroine fur- 
nished the theme of Parley’s first essay in versification. 

Around the evening fire, pious deacons and learned elders 
interspersed anecdotes of religious experience with stories 
of Washington and Putnam, and what Stark really did say 
at Bennington; while the boy’s first peep into wonderland 
was the explanation of Fulton’s steamboat; and his earliest 
recollection was the sorrow of the family at the death of 
Washington, and the ascription of everything evil in the 
new time to the malign influence of Thomas Jefferson. 

His father, to support a large family, eked out the slender 
pittance afforded by the village congregation by tilling a 
small farm with his own hands, and in this labor was 
assisted by Samuel, who was strong, active, and, according 
to the home verdict, a born carpenter. The father also pre- 
pared youths for college, and among them included his 
eldest son Charles, afterwards a well-known author; while, 
by a curious chance, Samuel grew up almost untaught in 
the midst of a scholarly family, which had held the pulpit 
of Durham for one hundred and twenty-six consecutive 
years, and although he was at one time able to count among 
his immediate living kindred more than one dozen preachers 
—all of the Congregational Church. 

His mother, a cheerful, hopeful-hearted woman, totally 
undismayed by the hard work of a very large family and 
very limited means, poured forth all the melancholy of her 
nature in poetry, and impressed upon her son’s infant mind 
the sombre melodious. utterances of Milton, Young, and 
Watts, preparing her boy to fall a ready victim when Byron 
came upon the world as unavoidable as a pestilence. 

The home library consisted mainly of huge Latin folios, 
and on rainy days the farmer-lad solaced his enforced seclu- 
sion by reading Calvin’s Five Points, a volume selected on 
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account of its large print, a matter remembered afterwards 
when Peter Parley wooed his multitude of childish readers 
to his books, by the attractions of big type. 


Goodrich was ten years old when he first saw Goody Two- | 
shoes, and still older before he met Little Red Riding-hood | 


and Blue-beard. The bloodiness of the stories peopled his 
imagination with horrible phantoms, while the want of 
chronology and the doubtful geography disgusted a youth 
who never sat comfortably in a room until he had fixed the 
points of the compass. 


CIRCULAR. 


mental distress, he determined to enter systematically upon 
his own education. With the help of George Sheldon, he 
studied the Latin grammar. He read Blair’s Rhetoric, 
Watts on the Mind, and Locke on the Understanding. 
Slowly and sadly he became convinced that it was not 
education but re-education that was necessary. He learned 
that he must tear to pieces the labor and associations of 
years, and reconstruct a new and symmetrical edifice out of 


| the shattered fragments; and as he gradually realized the 


Robinson Crusoe met warmer approval; but he never expe- | 
rienced that great revelation, that pleasure that can be culled 


from a book until he met the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain; 
and twenty years afterwards, when gratefully describing to 
its author the thrill of delight awakened by the volume, he 
conceived the idea of doing for children what Hannah 
More had performed for adults, and in her presence 
planned the future of the renowned Peter Parley. 

In 1808, when fifteen years of age, Goodrich became clerk 
to Cooke, his brother-in-law, a storekeeper in Danbury. 
Here Squire Hatch leaned over the counter to argue with 
Cooke upon Berkeley’s Philosophy; and ‘the elder Cooke, a 
stately and scholarly gentleman, told of Washington, De 


Grasse, and Rochambeau, who had been his guests in the | 


days when he went soldiering. In their chats they quoted 
Shakspeare, and Goodrich read the book they quoted. 
Professor Silliman, near at hand, was busy with his geology 
and chemistry, upsetting everybody’s opinions upon every- 
thing; and beside him was Eli Whitney, with his cotton gin. 

A couple of years later, Goodrich entered a similar store 


in Hartford, and made his first entrance into the world | 


among the stirring throng of that city of notions, where 


Miss Huntley, afterwards to be known as Mrs. Sigourney, 
was impressing upon society a literary bias. 

It was at this time that his intellect was first aroused. 
Surrounded by an intelligent community, enjoying the inti- 
mate friendship of George Sheldon, the scholarly appren- 
tice of a book publishing house, he became aware that his 
desultory reading had gained him considerable information 
but no knowledge; that his education was just sufficient to 
unfit him for a dry-goods counter, without fitting him for 
anything else. The biography of Franklin, perused with 
great care and interest, served to direct his mind into the 
right channel; and he imbibed that admiration for the 
philosophic printer which made him, in after time, recog- 
nize the fundamental reasons which have rendered Franklin 
a hero to the working-classes of every civilized nation. 

The picture of his mental condition at this period makes 
some of the most valuable pages in Goodrich’s autobiogra- 
phy, in which he has portrayed it with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. Suffering acutely under the weight of his own 
ignorance, he earnestly petitioned his parents to be allowed 
to undertake a college course; but their circumstances 
would not permit the expenditure, and he returned to the 


counter overwhelmed with despair. After a period of great 





extent of the undertaking, his courage failed, and he often 
sank under a feeling of benumbing despair. 

One of his first efforts was the construction of a lengthy 
chronological table, which he committed to memory after 


an immense amount of application. He then discovered 


-that his geography was all wrong, that the world was mapped 


out in his mental vision on a sort of Chinese projection, in 
which Asia stood up edgewise, with Africa somewhere in 
the southeast corner of creation, and Europe in a northeast 
of unlimited extent. 
without ascertaining its meaning, and doggedly persevered 
in the habit for twenty-five years. 


He resolved never to pass a word 


Alone at night, the only 
occupant of a large building, he wasted his strength in 
study, impelled with a feverish haste to be wise, and un- 
heeding all the premonitory warnings of his overtaxed 
health and eyesight. Just in this fitting condition, infidel- 
ity seized him as its prey; and he was forced, in the midst 
of a pious kindred and community, to struggle in abashed 
silence, and conquer his way, unassisted, out of this spiritual 
battle. 

Threatened with disease of the heart produced by the 
intense application, suffering from a complaint of the eyes 
which often compelled him, in after years, to pursue author- 
ship by the wearisome assistance of the amanuensis, Good- 
rich, however, was slowly progressing in the direction of his 
tastes, and in 1816 entered into partnership with George 
Sheldon as a book publisher. 
Bible, in five volumes 


They issued Scott's Family 
a considerable venture at that period; 
and when, after two years, Sheldon died, Goodrich continued 
the business alone. 

A revolution was taking place in literature: the amazing 
and immaculate heroes of Jane Porter were being suddenly 
supplanted by the more human personages of Scott. Wor- 
thy New Englanders were shuddering at the deterioration 
of a world that could forget Sir William Wallace for the 
faulty Waverley, and neglect the wife-seeking Celebs for 
the clavers of Cuddy Headrigh; while they held up their 
hands in horror when Campbell and Rogers were neglected 
for Byron. 

The publications in America were usually reprints, but 
Goodrich patriotically published Trumbull, in two volumes, 
with illustrations by the Graphic Company of Hartford, 
and pocketed a loss of one thousand dollars for his senti- 
ment. He also published several books for children, some 
written by his brother Charles, and some prepared by 
himself; and besides this issued a few numbers of The 
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Round Table, a periodical written by the members of a 


literary club that met at his house. 

To retrieve his lost health and rest his wearied eyesight, 
he visited Europe in 1823, and made his pilgrimage to 
Barley Wood to offer his homage to Hannah More, and in 
chat with her his long-cherised idea of remodeling juvenile 
literature took completer shape; and the youth who had 
shrunk from Blue-beard to meet with rapture the Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain, in manhood determined to banish Jack 
the Giant-killer from the nursery by taking the infant 
reader all over the world in the seven-league boots of a 
geography-made-easy. 

Upon his return, Goodrich established himself as a pub- 
lisher in Boston, and issued the works of Brockden Brown, 
the first complete editions of Mrs. Opie and Hannah More, 
and the first volume by N. P. Willis. 

When in London, he had met Perkins, the American 
inventor, who, with his steam-gun, was the hero of the 
hour. The royal dukes, with court and camp, clustered 
admiringly around the gun—a useless marvel of mechanism; 
but, from the same hand, a harmless invention was silently 
opening a new era in literature by furnishing the means by 
which the whole civilized world would be supplied with 
illustrated books. 

Perkins’ improvements in steel rendered possible the age 
of illustrated annuals; they were accepted with rapturous 
applause in England. Carey & Lea speedily followed in 
Philadelphia; and Goodrich, in 1828, established The Token, 
which he maintained for fifteen years, until the wide-spread- 
ing progress of our land was no longer to be satisfied by 
yearly picture books, but demanded them for daily delight. 

Zealously interested in the growing literature of America, 
The Token welcomed the earliest efforts of many of our most 
famous authors. Willis—pert, pleasant, and piquant— 
became instantly the pet of the public; while Hawthorne 
glided in unseen, unheard, like one of his own phantoms. 
Longfellow gave him prose because he had not yet thought 
of writing verse; while among the youthful authors were 
Everett, Greeley, Neal, Holmes, Tuckerman, Fields, the 
Sargents, with Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Leslie, and Mrs. Sedgwick. 

Meanwhile, the crowning work of Goodrich’s life was 
taking shape. A little volume, of unknown authorship, 
America.” It was followed, in rapid succession, by a 
number of others, which received a warm welcome both in 
America and England. Peter Parley, a garrulous old man, 
leaning upon his crutch, tells his stories, always presenting 
the picture of every object he mentions, and ever staunchly 
living up to his own doctrine, that a child will as gladly 


hear that a cow eats grass and gives milk as that it jumps, 


over the moon. 

As the years rolled by, Peter Parley continued to tell, and 
the children to listen, until the number reached one hun- 
dred and seventy volumes, one hundred and twenty being 





| 
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fitted for very young children, and the 
maturer growth. 

Suffering from ill health, multiplicity of engagements, 
and especially from disease of the eyes, Goodrich was com- 
pelled to seek the assistance of several persons in his multi- 
tudinous works; but it is only just to urge that every 
volume was planned and afterwards perfected by himself 
into consistency with his general scheme, and that he could 
fairly claim that literary labors, pursued under such diffi- 
culties, were often the cause of more harassing anxiety than 
if performed by himself. Among his most illustrious 
assistants were Alcott, Lowell, and Hawthorne. 

Another ill-starred venture was the publication of a col- 
lection of American poetry. The public was not ready, and 
the editorship was unlucky. Mr. Kettell, a laborious 
student, superintended the collection; but he was some- 
times especially unfortunate, as when he prefaced Hail 
Columbia with the comprehensive summary, ‘J. Hopkin- 
son: We have no knowledge of this author. The popular 
national ode which follows first appeared, we believe, in 
Philadelphia.” Caustic criticism, of course, followed, and 
the publisher had to bear not only a heavy loss in money, 
but also the mortification of hearing the book stigmatized 
as ‘*Goodrich’s Kettle of Poetry.” Griswold, who followed 
afterwards upon the same line, and reaped abundantly of 
the later harvest, paid but an appropriate tribute to the 
long and zealous labors of Peter Parley, in praising him as 
the great improver of book manufacture and a patron of the 
art of engraving. 

As a bookmaker the success of Peter Parley has been 
unparalleled; the aggregate sale of his works, for a long 


rest for those of 


period, amounted to three hundred thousand volumes 


annually; and to this must in justice be added the honor of 
having long and faithfully served the literature of his native 
land by his quick discernment of merit, as well as the un- 
tiring and indefatigable efforts to present to the public the 
works of unknown and youthful authors. 





+s0e- 

Tue present Legislature at Albany, N. Y., has elected 
two printers to positions of the first importance. Mr. Ter- 
williger, the Secretary of the Senate, is one of the editors and 
proprietors of the Syracuse Journal. He has hitherto filled 


| the office of Secretary of the Senate, and is not only familiar 
appeared in 1827, entitled ‘‘Tales of Peter Parley about 


with every branch of parliamentary detail, but is noted, in 
political circles, for having a knowledge of the men who 
control matters in the different counties not surpassed by 
that of any man in the State. Mr. Underwood, the Clerk 
of the House, is a graduate from the office of the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. He, too, is a thorough parliament- 
arian—prompt, clear, and courteous, and will greatly facili- 
tate the business of the Assembly. 





R. J. Bricut, State Printer of Indiana, who was tried for 
perjury, and overdrawing pay as State Printer, has been ac- 
quitted, the jury returning a verdict of not guilty. 
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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


National and International Typographical Unions. 


BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 








The delegates to the Ninth Annual Session of the National 
Typographical Union convened at the State Capitol, at 
Nashville, Tenn., on Monday, May 7th, 1860. 

Twenty-six Unions were represented, an1 about forty 
delegates present. 

The President, Robert C. Smith, of Philadelphia, stated 


The election of officers resulted as follows: For President, 


| John M. Farquhar, of Chicago; First Vice-President, Wm. 
| Madigan, of Boston; Second Vice-President, S. P. Bassett, 
| of Memphis; Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas J. Walsh, of 
| New York; Corresponding Secretary, Isaac C. Morgan, of 


in his opening address, that while our great country was | 


being convulsed by the rough waves of dissension, our 
noble craft, by the influence of the divine and all-powerful 
Goodness, glided into port upon the calm and placid 
waters of harmony and good will. That although the ‘art 
preservative,” like all other trades, had been disturbed, yet 
he was able to say that at that time the business was in a 
healthy condition. President Smith reviewed, in an able 
manner, the history of the past sessions. 

The President’s address proved that his duties had been 
somewhat onerous, but well performed. 
that the local Unions admit such employers as members as 
they deemed desirable. The necessity of the Subordinate 
Unions adopting some uniform plan by which an inter- 
change of cards could be had with the Canada Societies, 
was particularly dwelt upon. At the Filth Session, the 
Constitution was so amended as to include the British pro- 
vinces within the jurisdiction of the National Typographical 
Union; but as they did not apply for charters, at a subse- 


Columbia, 8. C. 

Mr. Oberly, of Memphis, in feeling and appropriate 
remarks performed the sad duty of announcing the death 
of James R. McKee and John J. Smith, who had, at differ- 
en’) times, represented Memphis in the National body. 

On motion, the eulogy was ordered to be spread upon the 
minutes of the Union. 

Mr. Bassett, of Memphis, seconded the resolution, and 
also paid a glowing tribute to the memory and virtues of 
the deceased. 

Mr. Meredith announced the death of James Brewer, who 
represented Indianapolis Union, No. 1, at the Boston Session. 

Mr. John L. Bittinger, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
committee appointed at the Boston session to draw up a 


| uniform Constitution for Subordinate Unions, forwarded a 
| report of his committee, which was referred to the Com- 


He recommended | 


mittee on Unfinished Business, who stated that the report 
was an able document, and contained many wholesome 
provisions; but, after careful investigation of the matter, 
declared its adoption would be impolitic and unwise, and a 
resolution to this effect was adopted. 

A resolution recommending the local Unions, as far as 
possible, to abolish the ‘‘ department” system, was adopted. 

At this, as at several previous sessions, the question of 


| meeting biennially, instead of annually, was discussed, with 


quent session this clause recognizing them was stricken | 


from the Constitution. The committee to whom this sub- 
ject was referred decided that cards from Canada Unions, 
or other Unions not subordinate to the National Union, 
could only be received as evidence of the fitness of persons 
presenting the same to become a member upon election, 
and upon the payment of the usual initiation fee. It was 
also resolved that the Secretary be instructed to correspond 


the usual result in favor of an annual meeting. 
The place for holding the next typographical convention 
was then canvassed, and New York City was duly selected. 


| Immediately after, Mr. Stitt, on behalf of Dr. Cheatham, 


} 


invited the members to visit the Lunatic Asylum, which was 
accepted. 
A resolution was adopted that hereafter this Union would 


| not admit or recognize proxy delegates. 


with the printers of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- | 


wick, with a view of doing away with difficulties then ex- 
isting in regard to an exchange of cards between those cities 
and the United States, the result of said correspondence to 
be laid before the next meeting of the National Union. 
Efforts had been made during the year to induce the 
Columbia Typographical Society, of Washington, to be- 
come subordinate to the National Typographical Union. 
But for several reasons the Columbia Society respectfully 
declined to affiliate with that body. The committee to 


whom their communication was referred, deemed it advisa- 


ble that all proper action should be taken to conciliate 
independent organizations; but if they still refused to come 
within the jurisdiction of the National Union, that that 
Union should deem it proper to grant a charter for the or- 
ganization of a Subordinate Union in these places. 


After the usual vote of thanks to officers, a due acknow- 
ledgment of all favors received from the ‘‘City of Rocks” 
was made in pleasant speeches by Mr. Madigan, of Boston, 
Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Oberly, of Memphis, and Mr. J. H. 
Gallinger, of Cincinnati, in which they stated that they had 
been honored in an unprecedented degree, and that the 
delegates to the Ninth Annual Session were under obliga- 
tions, for their delightful visit, to the Nashville Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 20; that they had expected much from the free 
and open-hearted Tennesseans, and in no particular were 
they disappointed, as they found in their entertainers speci- 
mens of the hospitable and chivalrous Southern gentlemen. 

The President then congratulated the delegates upon the 
successful and happy termination of the session, and the 
future prospects and permanency of the National Union; 


| and thanking them for their courtesies, declared the Union 


adjourned, to meet in New York in May, 1861. 
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+ ANNUAL DINNER 


OF THE 


TORONTO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 91. 


The annual dinner of Toronto Typographical Union, 
No. 91, was held on February 10th, in the American Hotel, | 
Toronto, Canada, and, it is almost unnecessary to record, 
was a most successful and happy reunion. Among the 
invited guests were Mr. G. M. Rose, of Hunter, Rose & 
Co. (Queen’s Printers); Mr. Cooper, of Sessions, Cooper & 
Co.; Mr. P. A. Crossby, ex-Vice-President International 
Typographical Union; Mr. Gabriel Fortin, President of 
Jacques-Cartier Typographical Union, No. 145; Mr. J. 8. 
Williams, President of the Toronto Trades’ Assembly; Mr. 
Baker, of the Varnishers’ and Polishers’ Union; Mr. Cherry, 
of the Bakers’ Union; Mr. Drim, of the Knights of Saint 
Crispin; Mr. Hewett, -of the Coopers’ Union; and Dr. | 
Riddell, a medical typo. 


At eight o’clock, the company, numbering about one 
hundred, sat down to dinner, under the able presidency of | 
Mr. J. C. MacMillan, President of No. 91, the duties of the | 
Vice-Chairs being efficiently discharged by Messrs. John | 
Armstrong and W. DeVere Hunt. The dinner was an ex- 
cellent one. 

Ample justice having been done to the viands, the Chair- | 
man called the Assembly to order, and read letters of apol- 


ogy from several gentlemen, among which was the following 
characteristic one from John Collins, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the International Typographical Union: 


JOHN COLLINS'S ‘‘ TOAST.” 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 
CINCINNATI, January 29, 1872. § | 
Mr. John Armstrong, Secretary Committee : 

Sir :—I am in receipt of your very kind invitation to be present at 
the Annual Festival of Toronto Union, and, I assure you, it would | 
afford me great pleasure to be present on that occasion, were it conve- 
nient to do so. Unable to be with you in person, allow me to say that 
I am in full accord with the sentiment, “Organized to protect; not 
combined to destroy.’’ That should be the motto of all trades unions. 
It recognizes the rights of employers, and protects them alike with the 
rights of employés. 

In conclusion, I hope the members of your Union may have a festi- 
val, indeed, even though, by so doing, they may be obliged to construe 
their noble motto as not applying to the dinner. 

And as you have a dinner, I make free to send you the following | 
toast, which, I assure you, is regular, although not frequently indulged 
in at dinners. It is rather dry, being without sentiment or—butter; 
and inasmuch as it will be stale before your festival, will require no 
response. 


Yours, JOHN COLLINS, 
Sec’y and Treas. I. T. U. 
P. 8.—This toast is original, never having been used before. 


J.C. 


Accompanying the letter was a small box, containing a 
piece of drytoast. The ‘‘ sell” took, and kept the company 
for a time in roars of laughter. 

The Chairman then called upon the company to fill their 
glasses, and the business of the evening commenced. He | 
said: 


| in existence before that time. 


| members. 


| the right to speak and act as best he lists. 


| with all honors. 


CIRCULAR. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MACMILLAN. 


From small beginnings, great results often follow. This is the 
twenty-eighth year of our existence as a Union, but there was a society 
The first dinner of Toronto printers 
came off in 1833, when the place was known as Little York, and it was 


attended by William Lyon Mackenzie, who was, I believe, the moving 


spirit of the evening. From the efforts of a few at first, we have 
attained great success, as we now number over two hundred and fifty 
We are combined to promote our own well-being, without 
occasioning injury to others. While we respect the rights of our 
employers, and fulfill our obligations to them, we claim for every man 
We are united not to 
injure others, but to maintain our own rights, believing that no man 
is respectable who does not respect himself, and vindicate his right to 
be respected. [Cheers.] 

And now, gentlemen, in proposing health and prosperity to one 
whose name is always uppermost in the hearts of the virtuous and 
loyal, I cannot refrain from saying one word on the trials which our 
Sovereign has had lately to undergo. I allude to the recent illness of 
the Prince of Wales. [Applause.; When the telegraph flashed the 
news “The Prince is dying,” every Canadian showed his sympathy 
with our beloved Queen; but, thank God, he is spared to us. The 
Nation's God has heard the Nation’s prayer. Whether we view her as 
a Sovereign before whom all stand in an equal relation; as a wife, loyal 
to him who was her guide and mainstay on earth; or as a woman, 
against whose fame neither the sectarian nor the bigot can whisper 
aught that would cause the blush of shame to mantle the purest brow, 
we cannot but admit that under her sway the Empire has attained to its 
highest state of prosperity. 

I ask you to couple with the “Queen and Prince of Wales” the 


| name of that Danish girl who, by her union with our Prince, will trans- 
| mit to their descendants that love of order so characteristic of the 


Briton and the Scandinavian. [Cheers.] 

“The Queen ”’—happy may she be, blessed may she die; and when 
her reign wil] have come to an end may we all, with one accord, ex- 
claim, ‘‘All honor to her memory. Long live the King.”” [Applause.] 


The toast was drank with all the honors. **God 
Save the Queen ”—Mr. Hunt and company. 

The next toast was that of ‘‘ The Governor-General of 
Canada, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario.” Both 
were so well known to them as good statesmen and good 
men, that it was unnecessary to say anything more to 
recommend the toast to their cordial acceptance. Drank 
‘*For they are Jolly Good Fellows,” ete. 

The next toast was that of ‘The Army, Navy, and Volun- 
teers.” The Chairman remarked on the value of these 
forces, and the efficiency to which the last branch was 
steadily reaching in Canada. 

Mr. D’Allien said that obedience was the first duty of a 
soldier, and the earliest lesson he was taught in the service; 
and he had therefore much pleasure in replying. Both the 
Army and Navy had invariably performed their duties 
courageously and willingly, and from the record of the 
Volunteers in the past, there was no likelihood of their 
degenerating in the future, and would be true to their 
motto, ‘‘ Defence, not Defiance.” 


Song 


Mr. Hunt also acknowledged the toast, remarking that he 
was the son of an old soldier. Song—‘‘ The British Grena- 
diers ”"—Mr. Hunt. 

The next toast given was ‘‘Our New Dominion,” with 
which was associated the name of Mr. Strathmore. He 
said that whatever excuse he might otherwise have alleged 
as to the difficulty of replying upon so sudden a notice, he 
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was deprived of in this instance by the nature of the toast, 
which was such as to furnish the mind with even more 
themes for congratulatory expression than the very few 
minutes at their disposal would even permit him the chance 
of alluding to. In this, ‘‘ Our New Dominion,” we partici- 
pated in all the manifold benefits resulting from British 
rule, while, at the same time, we enjoyed a full measure of 
those advantages which pertained to the possession of a 
new and extensive country. He valued highly the numer- 
ous advantages which accrued to him, as to all those who 
made Ontario their home; but none more highly than that 
connection with the press which included also a connection 
with the Typographical Union of Toronto, at whose board 
he had the honor of sitting on that occasion. 
PRESENTATION OF COMPLIMENTARY ADDRESSES. 

The Chairman then announced that he had a most pleas- 
aut duty to perform, and it was truly a labor of love. It 
was this: There were two gentlemen present, Mr. J. 5S. 
Williams, ex-Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. William 
Cullin, late Treasurer of their Society, and delegate to the 
Cincinnati Convention, who had endeared themselves to the 
members of the Toronto Typographical Union by their 
efficiency, as well as by their urbanity. The Union has had 
a high compliment paid it through Mr. Williams, in the fact 
of his being selected to occupy the important post of Presi- 
dent of the Toronto Trades’ Assembly—a position which, it 
was certain, he would hold with advantage to that society, 
and with credit to himself. Mr. Cullin was now occupying 
a new position, and he was sure would carry with him, in 
his new sphere, the best wishes of the Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union for his future welfare and success. He 
now had great pleasure in presenting the following addresses: 
To J. S. Williams, Esq., ex-Corresponding Secretary Toronto Typo- 

graphical Union, No. 91: 

Deak Srr:—In accordance with a resolution passed by the Toronto 
Typographical Union, the committee appointed to act for them have 
very great pleasure in bearing testimony to your zeal for the welfare of 
the Union, and your efficiency and sterling qualities while in the dis- 
charge of your duties as their Corresponding Secretary for many years. 

We take this opportunity of congratulating you upon the very honor- 
able position which you have been elected to as President of the Toronto 
Trades’ Assembly, and we think no greater compliment could be paid 
to our Union than in electing one of its delegates to such an important 
office, or to your own qualifications as a Union man. 

In conclusion, we feel satisfied that whatever position you may be 
called upon to fill, either in office or out of office, you will do so with 
credit to yourself, and to the entire satisfaction of those with whom 
you may be intimately connected. 

We remain, dear sir, 
Yours respectfully and fraternally, 
J.C. McMILLAN, ) 
E. F, CLARK, 


Committee. 
J. ARMSTRONG. j 





To William Cullin, Esq., late Treasurer of the Toronto Typographical 

Union, No. 91: 

Deak Str:—As circumstances, of a very pleasant nature to you, com- 
pel your withdrawal from our Union, the committee appointed by the 
Toronto Typographical Union congratulate you most heartily upon 
your increased prosperity in life. For many years a faithful servant 
and officer of that Union with which we have the honor to be connected, 
we can say that in any and every position in which you were placed, you 
discharged the duties appertaining thereto to the satisfaction of the 





Union, and with credit to yourself. We regret, exceedingly, the 
loss of such a standard-bearer, to whom we could look up to on all 
occasions for sound advice and counsel; but we must not forget that 
what is our loss is your gain. 

We trust you will accept the accompanying photograph as an evidence 
of the estimation in which your conduct as a Union man, and your 
wortb as a member of the society, is held by the members of the 
Toronto Typographical Union. 

We feel convinced that, in your position as an employer, your actions 
will always manifest the same earnest anxiety for the welfare of those 
members of our craft with whom you are in contact, as when you were 
among the rank and file yourself. 

In conclusion, we trust that success and prosperity may crown all 
your efforts, and that yourself, Mrs. Cullin, and family may long be 
spared to enjoy the fruits of honest labors. 

We remain, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully and fraternally, 
J.C, MiaciEre2.a%, ) 
E. F. CLARK, Committee. 
, JOHN ARMSTRONG. ) 

Toronto, February, 1872. 

The addresses were very beautifully engrossed and illu- 
minated. 

Mr. Williams, in acknowledging the testimonial, said 


| that he could not find words to express his sentiments, and 








| 
| 
| 


| from the flattering testimonial just handed to him. 


if he did not return his thanks in a sufficiently warm man- 
ner, it was because his feelings overpowered him. This was 
When he took the 
oath of office, he had determined to discharge the duties to 
the best of his ability, and that he had done so was evident 
It had 
always been his aim to stand well with Union men; and he 
was pleased and proud to know that his efforts were appre- 
ciated. He thanked them deeply and sincerely. 

Mr. Cullin responded in a very warm and feeling man- 


one of the proudest moments of his life. 


ner. He thanked the members for their kindness to him on 
every occasion, and assured them how greatly he and his 
would value their beautiful present. He had been a Union 
man since 1844, and most of the time a member of the 
Toronto Typographical Union; had been Treasurer for 
fifteen years, and had held other offices, and they could not 
tell how highly he valued their opinion and friendship. In 
looking around the room he saw very few of the old faces. 
Although the Union had gone through many trials, it had 


always come out well, and had been true to their motto, 


and always would do so as long as it was composed of such 
an inteiligent body of men as those present. 

The Chairman called upon the company to do honor to 
the toast of ‘‘The International Typographical Union,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. P. A. Crossby. The toast 
was drunk amid great enthusiasm. Mr. Crossby, €x-Vice- 
President of the International Typographical Union, re- 
plied: 

ADDRESS OF MR. P. A. CROSSBY. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW-CRAFTSMEN:—I am proud to be here 
to-night, more especially as a member of that great body whose success 
and prosperity you have just drunk. I assure you I feel flattered at 
the compliment—the very high compliment—you have paidc me in select- 
ing me to respond to that toast. I need not tell you how deeply con- 
cerned I am in the prosperity of the International Typographical 
Union, and how gladly I have watched its successful progress—partic- 
ularly in this Dominion of Canada. When I remember that five years 
ago there were only two Canadian Unions (Nos. 85 and 91), and to-day 
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there are nine, I assure you, I feel proud. It is almost inconceivable 
how rapidly our organization has grown. In 1850, the first year of its 
organization, it numbered only some ten or twelve Unions; to-day it 
numbers over one hundred and fifty (I, just before leaving, received 
the first annual circular of Oil City Union, No. 151), with an honorable 
roll of membership of over 10,000, scattered over this great continent 
of America, from the Atlantic (Halifax) to the Pacific (Sacramento). 
[Cheers.] But there are yet many places, both in Canada and the 
United States, where the International has no branches, and there are 
thousands of our fellow-craftsmen who are not yet enrolled in the 
“good cause.’” Should the work of organization progress, however, as 
rapidly as it has done the past few years, I have no doubt but that only 
a very short time will elapse ere every fair printer will be in our ranks. 
{[Applause.] I am of the opinion that many who are not already with 
us, have no knowledge of our principles—have no idea what a benefit 
it is to bea Union man. When an officer of the International, I did my 
utmost to lay before the printers of the Dominion the advantages to be 
derived (you know them well) from becoming Union men. Some, I am 
glad to say, profited by my information, and the result we witness in 
the increased number of Unions in Canada to-day. Still, the work is 
not half accomplished; much remains to be done. One of the duties— 
in fact the only duty of any importance of the Executive Committee of 
our International Union (composed of one member from each Subor- 
dinate Union)—is “to correspond, individually, with the printers 
in the various cities and towns in his neighborhood (that is, within the 
jurisdiction of the Union of which he is a member, which is half the 
distance between it and the nearest Union), and secure the formation 
of Unions in said places.”” But I fear that very few give that duty a 
thought; in fact, are in ignorance that it is imposged on them. If they 
acted up to it, what a glorious result would follow! Just imagine one 
hundred and fifty members, representing one hundred and fifty Unions, 
each establishing another Union. Our International body would not 
only be doubled, but greater strength would be imparted to every sis- 
ter Union, and in days of trouble there would be no danger from out- 
siders. Now, I am honestly of the opinion that this grand object can 
be attained. I firmly believe that each member of the International 
Executive Committee, if he did his duty, could add another Union from 
his district to our roll. It is not absolutely necessary that a Union 
should have a city or town for its headquarters; they can be established 
in villages, or even counties. Let us take Simcoe for anexample. I do 
not believe that in Barrie, Orilla, or other places where there are print- 
ing offices, there are seven printers, yet there are more than seven in 
the whole county, and they are not separated a great distance from 
each printer. Now these printers can all join together, establish a 
Union, style it the “Simcoe Typographical Union, No. —,”’ fix its head- 


| they can make their influence felt in the affairs of State. 


quarters at the county town, and delegate such power to the President | 


to do as in his wisdom he sees best for the welfare of the craft of the 
county. Of course, lam taking an extreme case, yet it is susceptible 
of being carried out, and it is the only means by which the scattered 
craft can be brought into full jurisdiction. As far as my knowledge 
goes, every county in Ontario should have a Union. In Quebec, I only 
know of one or two, while in the maritime provinces at least five more 
Unions ought to be established. Besides the counties, we ought to 
have Unions in Frederickton, N. B., Quebec, Three Rivers, Kingston, 
Cobourg, Belleville, Port Hope, Owen Sound, Brantford, Guelph, and 
Windsor. I so strongly believe in the Union cause, that I would like 
to see every printer on this continent under our banner, fighting man- 
fully the good fight {[cheers])—mark you, not combined to injure, but 


to do good; not for oppression, but for freedom and liberty; not to | 


lessen, but to create confidence and respect between master and man; 
not to encourage, but to prevent strikes. (Hear, hear.) Oppression, 
we all know, is wrong; so are ill-advised and factious strikes. [Hear.] 


They are, in too many instances, the creation of some demagogue to | 


further his own ends. When this is accomplished, when his victims 
have been drawn into his complicated net, he leaves them to their fate. 
You must all have heard of such characters. 
them, but have known them. Strikes, wickedly and mischievously be- 
gun, more frequently result in defeat than in victory, and in nine cases 
out of ten, where success does follow, it is at the price of much self- 
sacrifice and our employers’ continued distrust. The International 
Union regards the resort to strikes as inexpedient, except where the 
rules or principles of the International or a Subordinate Union may 
have been violated. Now we all know that very often this section of 
our Constitution is overlooked, and that strikes take place, not because 


I have not only heard of | 
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rules or principles are violated, but because some selfish ambition has 
not been gratified. Do not for one moment imagine that I am alto- 
gether opposed to strikes; far from it. Cases occur when our interests 
must be protected, when we must fight mantfully for them. ([Cheers.] 
But, then, these cases are very exceptional. There is, however, one 
grand lesson to be learned in a strike. It brings out the material of 
which a Union is composed. It exposes those who are true and those 
who are false to their obligations. At the last session of the Inter- 
national Union, it was unanimously conceded that strikes had a per- 
nicious effect on business generally, resulting disastrously, even when 
seemingly most successful; and it was resolved ** That this Inter- 
national Union urgently recommends to Subordinate Unions the set- 
tlement of all disputes arising by reason of any increase or reduction 
in the scale of prices, or anyother cause, by arbitration.’’ This course 
I myself believe to be the most feasible, and, in the long run, the most 
satisfactory, and I hope sincerely it will be followed by every Union 
under our jurisdiction. The employer, it must be admitted, has his 
rights, and they should be respected [hear, hear]; but then, when he 
attempts to tyrannize, he should feel our power. Wilberforce {cheers}, 
we must all admit, fought nobly for the African slaves, and never gave 
up until they were declared to be free on English soil; yet he must 
have known that while he was battling for the negro, there was, and is, 
worse slavery among the coal pits, brick fields, and factories of Eng- 
land; that the blacks, even in bondage, were far better off than the 
whites. I do not regret that slavery was abolished, but I do regret 
that some equally wise and good provision was not made for the white 
man. Trades unions have, in some degree, mitigated the evil; but 
they have still a great work to perform; they must educate the working 
man, not alone to perpetually think and legislate upon the value of his 
labor, but that he has a nobler destiny to fulfill, that he is as capable 
(in many instances, more so), to sit in our legislative halls and battle 
for the welfare of mankind as his more professional brother. |Applause.]} 

Fellow-craftsmen, I say it without contradiction, that were the work- 
ingmen, even of this Dominion, united together, they could command 
a large number of representatives in either the House of Commons or 
the Provincial Legislatures. The workingmen have too long been 
made catspaws by unprincipled politicians. It is time they awoke to 
their true position. Instead of agitating for nine hours as a day's 
work, they should be agitating for a higher motive. They should 
reason calmly, and come to the determination that they are not to con- 
tinue forever the drudges of the world. I hope the day is near at 
hand when, the world over, the workingmen will be so organized that 
Then a nine- 
hour law, or any other law affecting our rights, will be easily obtained. 
[Cheers.] While there are some employers who would have their men 
grovelling at their feet, picking, like Lazarus, the crumbs which fall from 
their tables, there are others—and they make the large majority—who 
know the value of a man, and pay him his proper hire. [Hear, hear.) 
My earnest advice is to encourage, as far as lies in your power, a spirit 
of harmony between yourselves and employers—lI will not say masters, 
because we have only one Master above us all. Succeed in this, and 
there will be no cause for the bitter and fruitless struggles we some- 
times witness. And mark you, above all, do not be led astray by a few. 
When trouble is broached, study well the objects of the movers, and 
you will quickly discern whether they be right or wrong; you will then 
know exactly what to do. If the cause be good, and you are united 
together, you cannot fail; if it be otherwise, success is impossible, 

Allow me now to remark, that it has given me the utmost pleasure to 
be among my old friends of the Toronto Union, and around their festive 
board to-night. I am glad to find that the spirit of friendship, which 
sprung up when Mr. Griffard and myself attended your ball in 1868, 
still continues, and I hope will ever do so. I see around me many 


whom I know well; but there is one missing, and he I miss sadly. It 
is poor John Ginn. I counted him among my best friends. I was at- 


tracted to him the first moment we met. He was my ideal of a Union 
printer, as well as one of the most generous and unselfish of God's 
creatures. I know that he had hosts of friends, for in the workshop or 
social walks of life, none knew him but to love and respect him. Iwas 
grieved to hear of his very untimely death. I never dreamed the fatal 
messenger was so swiftly pursuing him. The last time we met was in 
the summer of 1870. He had the previous year visited Montreal (where 
we did our best to entertain him) on his way to Albany as your delegate 
to the International Convention. I accompanied him thither, and can 
assure you that he did his duty to this Union faithfully and well. His 
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death, I am sure, has left a void in all your hearts, as it has done in 
mine; but his relations and friends have the consolation of knowing that 
his memory is cherished, not only in Toronto, but wherever he was 
known. 


While Death has robbed you of a valued member, he has also | 


afflicted me in the sudden summons of a younger brother, also 
a Union printer. Just entering into manhood, at the age of twenty 
years, he was last July cut down in the city of Memphis, during the 
hot season. No mother, sister, brother, or relative was there to 
soothe his dying moments or follow him to the grave; but kind 
friends of the Memphis Union fulfilled that last duty, and laid his body 
in their lot in Elmwood Cemetery, where it will sleep until resurrection 
morn. But let us leave the sad. We are here for pleasure, not for 
sorrow; yet we should be wanting in our duty did we not mark the 
absence of those we love—-those companions with whom we have had 
so many happy hours. 

Mr. President, I am happy to be here to-night, not only as a member 
of the International, but as a member and an officer of the Jacques- 
Cartier Typographical Union, and I am proud to see that Union repre- 


sented here by its President, M. Gabriel Fortin, a gentleman who. 


ranks high in our profession, and who possesses the confidence and 
esteem of all who know him. [Applause.} Of the success of the Jacques- 
Cartier Union he will inform you, therefore I will not anticipate his 
words, except to remark that one of the happiest days we shall remem- 
ber was that one on which we received our charter as a new branch of 
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on the International roll, it is, nevertheless, second to none in influ- 
ence and importance. It is already a tower of strength in the metrop- 
olis of this Dominion of Canada; all its members are imbued with a 
true Union spirit, and while loyal to the body of which they are a 
branch, they are also loyal to the flag under which they live and move. 
[Applause.] We strive at the same time for our rights, for the welfare 
of our distressed brethren, and for the mental culture and improve- 
ment of our individual selves. We seek to do good by every means in 
our power. [Hear, hear.] You all know that in the city of Montreal 
we are a mixed population, and that it is, therefore, difficult for people 
of two distinct languages to work satisfactorily together—I mean in 
associations such as ours, for instance. All do not understand 
both languages, and of necessity the proceedings must be translated 


| for the benefit of one side or the other. When the printers of Mon- 


the International Union, with the power to make our own laws and | 

have so many disadvantages to contend against, as compared with 
} English printers, and we have had such a lesson from our unfortunate 
| and ill-advised strike of 1869, that we are satisfied to remain as we are, 
| at peace and harmony with our employers [hear, hear], certain that 


transact our business in our mother tongue. From that day we have 
gone on increasing in strength and influence, until, as Mr. Fortin will 
tell you, we number in our ranks almost every French printer in Mon- 
treal. We also have a reading-room and library, which is open every 


evening, and the benefits of which are taken advantage of by many of | 
our members. Iam in hopes that we shall soon establish a Printers’ | 
Club, a feature, I think, that will largely tend to create and foster a | 
more social feeling among our members, and be the means of inno- | 
cently whiling away many a happy hour. I am an advocate of every- | 


thing that will elevate, socially and morally, the workingmen [applause], 
and this I believe can best be done by bringing them more frequently 


together. There is no doubt of one fact—by more frequent intercourse | 


we learn to know each other better, and can, therefore, repose our con- 
fidence where we know it will not be misplaced. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark, that it is time that a session of 
the International Union was held in Canada. [A voice: It is.] For 
three years I have advocated the claims of Montreal (ably backed by 
your delegates, Messrs. Ginn, Cullin, and Lumsden), and would have 
last year succeeded but for the reported troubles between the two 
Unions in our city. Although a large vote was given for Montreal at 
Cincinnati and Baltimore, I found a stronger preference for Toronto, it 
being a more central position; and I am convinced, if Toronto had been 
named, she would have been selected. I sincerely hope you will this 
year instruct your delegate to Richmond, to invite the International 
Union to hold its session for 1873 in Toronto. I feel certain the invita- 
tion will be accepted. 

I again sincerely thank you for the happy manner in which you have 
drunk “Success to the Prosperity of the International Union.’’ I only 
regret that its very popular President, Mr. Wm. J. Hammond, of New 
Orleans (whom I trust to see continue long in office), is not here to per- 
form the pleasing duty. I have done so to the best of my ability, 
though I know the subject would have been more ably handled by him. 
(Cheers.] I assure you of my deep sense of gratitude for the high 
honor you have accorded me, and for your kind reception of myself and 


Mr. Fortin, and will conclude by expressing my sincere wish that we | 


shall see some of you at the next festive gathering of the Jacques-Car- 
tier Typographical Union. [Great cheering.]} 

‘**The Sister Unions,” and M. Gabriel Fortin, President 
of Jacques-Cartier Union, No. 145, was loudly greeted. 
Mr. Fortin said: 

ADDRESS OF MR. GABRIEL FORTIN. 


Mk. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—It is with feelings of the deepest 
pleasure that I rise to respond to the toast of ‘Our Sister Unions.” I 
have the honor to represent a Union of which the International and ail 
our sister Unions may well feel proud. [Cheers.] Though almost last 





treal (French and English) worked under one charter, they found the 
question of translation a great stumbling-block, and so agreed—I am 
happy to say, unanimously—to separate, the International Union hav- 
ing provided measures for such a course. Since the separation, the 
best results have followed; printers we could never before induce, 
have, of their own accord, joined our ranks, so that to-day the Jacques- 
Cartier Union numbers among its members almost every French 
printer in Montreal. Those that are not members are not worth men- 
tioning; they are either persons who were expelled for dishonorable 
conduct during our strike, or persons that are better out of a Union 
than in one. [Hear, hear.]} 

It is true our scale of prices is not such as we could wish, but we 


the time will come—and soon, we believe—when they will see the 
necessity of paying us our proper due. Eut, gentlemen, I am here to 
respond to the toast of “‘Our Sister Unions,”’ and must not, therefore, 
monopolize all your attention with a history of the Jacques-Cartier 
Union, though it is natural I should do so, being more particularly 
acquainted with it. 

Iam proud to know that we have so many Unions in Canada and the 
United States [cheers], and I am glad to see so great an interest mani- 
fested among those of our fellow-craftsmen who have the least know- 
ledge of Union benefits. In Canada, we have much cause for thank- 
fulness at the progress Unionism has made. As far as my knowledge 
goes, every Union, from London to Halifax, is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. I can speak personally of the two Unions in Montreal, that they 
are in the best order. I must, however, acknowledge that I look upon 
the Toronto Union as the most powerful branch of the International in 
Canada. [Applause.] I sincerely hope its influence for the good of the 
craft will long be felt, and that the day is not far distant when it shall 
be the grand centre around which will cluster Unions representing the 
entire craft of the Dominion. ([Cheers.| 

Between the printers of the metropolis and the Queen City there 
has always been the kindliest feelings. A few years ago we were rep- 
resented at your annual ball by our then President, Mr. Pierre Grif- 
fard, and by our delegate, Mr. Peter A. Crossby, who has very kindly 
accompanied me on the present occasion. Their report spoke in the 
highest terms of the warm and hearty manner in which you welcomed 
and entertained them. We have hoped to reciprocate that event, 
but exceedingly regretted to find, when each anniversary came 
around, that the chief Union in the Dominion was, though invited, not 
among the number of our guests. I hope this will be so no longer. 
We have come again, with infinite pleasure, I can assure you, and I 
sincerely hope that, at our next gathering, we shall count among our 
company the President of No. 91, and such others of the Toronto 
Union as may honor us with their attendance. 

I again thank you very sincerely for the happy manner in which you 
have toasted ‘‘ Our Sister Unions,’’ and especially the Jacques-Cartier 
Union. 

Song—Mr. Warrington. 

The next toast was ‘‘ Our Guests,” coupled with the name 
of Dr. Riddell. In his reply, and after expressing his 
satisfaction at being present on the occasion, Dr. Riddell 
said that it was expected of printers that they should be 
better informed and more intelligent than members in the 
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PRINTERS’ 
same level of almost any other society, from the nature of 
their occupation, which was an almost continual intellectual 
exercise. For this reason, too, he expected that all printers 
were liberals. He did not mean to touch upon polities; but 
possessing advantages superior to those of any other crafts- 
men, they were expected to possess the more enlarged 
views which constituted liberalism. The first Typographical 
Union in British America was formed in this city in 1832; 
their first anniversary was held the following year. The 
political troubles that followed had the effect of breaking up 
the Union; but it was revived, and in 1844 he had attended 
the first celebration after that event, in the very room in 
which they were now assembled. He had some of the 
records of the society at that early date in his possession, 
and he would be happy to hand them over to the proper 
officer, to be placed with the other records of the Union. 
[Applause. } 

The Chairman then ‘called upon Mr. G. M. Rose to 
respond to the toast of ‘* The Employers.” 

Mr. Rose thanked them very sincerely, and said he was 
glad to be present, not only as an employer, but as a 
printer. He advocated trades unions, and was sure that if 
carried out in their true spirit, strikes would not occur, as 
all disputes could be settled by arbitration. The men 
should support the employers in getting fair prices; and, if 
they did do so, and all worked harmoniously together, there 
would be no complaint of bad wages. Mr. Rose also 
remarked that he was glad to hear that there were two 
separate Unions in Montreal, because, from his knowledge 
of the trade there, he knew it was impossible for French 
and English to work in a society together. 
1853, fell through on this very ground. 


The society, in 


‘Our Sister Trades” was next given, and responded to by 
Mr. J. §. Williams, President of the Toronto Trades’ 
Assembly; Mr. Cherry, of the Bakers’ Union; Mr. Drim, of 
the Crispins; and by Mr. Hewitt, of the Coopers’ Union, 
who said that the great successes which workingmen had 
achieved, and which was but an earnest of what they yet 
intended to do, was largely due to the efforts of bodies 
such as this. He paid a high compliment to New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6, and referred to the election 
of one of its members, Mr. Nelson W. Young, to the 
office of Coroner of that city. 
ceived. 


His remarks were well re- 


The remaining toasts, including ‘‘ The Press” and ‘‘ The 
Ladies,” were then given, and heartily responded to. The 
latter was acknowleged by the Vice-President, Mr. John 
Armstrong, in a most humorous speech. 

The proceedings closed at midnight with three cheers for 
the Queen. 

On Sunday, the Montreal delegates were handsomely 
entertained by the officers of No. 91. On Monday morning 
they returned home, delighted with their trip to the ‘‘ Queen 
City” of the Dominion of Canada. 

P. A. Crosspy. 
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THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRINTING. 

The February number of the London Printers’ Register 
says: ‘‘ The old adage tells us that ‘the cobbler’s wife goes 
the worst shod,’ and the truth involved in the saying may 


| be illustrated daily from our experience of the world. Our 


| 


own profession pointedly exemplifies it. Printing, which 
has been called ‘the art preservative of arts,’ has not per- 
petuated even the story of its origin, nor, with certainty, 
the name of its inventor. While it has described, with 
clearness, ability, and explicitness every other business or 


| avocation pursued by mankind, a really exhaustive and 


| well-written treatise on Typography is still a desideratum. 
| In saying this we not overlook the works of Johnson, Han- 





| 





sard, and one or two of our own day. Johnson was pedan- 
tic and capricious, decried innovation, and resolutely 
declared against changes which were self-evident reforms 
and improvements. Hansard, with more liberality, and a 
greater facility in practical descriptions, was too ambitious, 
and too superficial. The subsequent books on the subject, 
with perhaps one exception, to which we need hardly allude, 
have been mere tractates, if not plagiarisms of their prede- 
cessors, reproducing their inferior portions without exhib- 
iting any of the literary workmanship which redeemed them. 
The present work is undoubtedly the fullest and most 
comprehensive volume of its class that has yet been pub- 
lished. It is written by a gentleman who is not only a 
printer, but.a scholar, and who brings to his task not only 
experience of processes but an acquaintance with their 
history. He has had facilities which no previous writer 
has possessed, and has not been under the necessity, on 
account of the exigencies of space, of crowding into a page 
matter which would make a dozen. He has had the benefit 
of all the trade and technical journals, and the vast amount 
of valuable matter which they have brought to light. In 
fact, the current history of typography is to be found in its 
business organs. And he has been assisted in different 
departments by persons who had made certain particular 
points their own specialité. The result is a very valuable 
book, one that is worthy of its subject, and one that will 
forever place its author in the first rank of typographic 
writers. 5 “4 * Let us hope, for the credit of the 
profession and the encouragement of future investigators 
and chroniclers of our art, that it will be as profitable, in a 
pecuniary sense, as it is deserving as a literary production.” 
ps Me tibial 

Grorce Exior’s new novel, ‘“‘Middlemarch,” now in 
course of publication in Harper’s Weekly, is published in 
England under peculiar conditions. The author retains 
the copyright, and, instead of receiving a percentage from 
the Messrs. Blackwood,.she pays a percentage to them, and 
keeps the rest herself. She is said to have received, on a 
former occasion, the largest sum ever agreed in advance to 
be paid by a publisher fora novel. This was $30,000 for 
**Romola,” which came out in the Cornhill Magazine, and 
which increased its sale to 75,000 copies. 
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NUMBER ONE. 








BY E. J. 8. 





The collection of local news has become so important a 
branch of modern journalism, that no paper professing to 
be animated by a spirit of enterprise worthy of the pro- 
gressive times in which we live, fails to employ a well- 
drilled and ably-directed corps of reporters. The demands 
of the reading public are inexorable. It does not give a 
moment’s consideration to the countless obstacles which 
beset the assiduous and painstaking journalist, nor the 


labor he performs in the achievement of a single item of . 


news; all it asks for is that each day, with unerring succes- 
sion, it sball be served with the latest intelligence from 
every section of the habitable world. Its eager, insatiate 
appetite craves every dainty that the skillful journalist can 
furnish. It is not enough, if he summons by the magic 
wire a brief chronicle of the passing events in Paris or in 
Yeddo; traces with a masterly hand the course of national 
and State affairs; or daily traverses the extended field of 
newspaper labor and culls the brightest flowers. It is not 
enough if his leading articles are pointed and vivacious, his 
arguments incontrovertible, and his criticisms incisive—he 
must have every local event dressed out in its proper colors, 
and each morning spread before his readers an entertaining 
history of the city for the twenty-four hours preceding the 
issue of his paper. To the reporters is assigned the difficult 
task of compiling the history, and it is to a description of 
these industrious writers that we intend this article and 
those which may succeed it. 

The promptness and thoroughness with which the local 
news of the day is reported contributes, perhaps, more to 


the success of a newspaper than any other department under | 


editorial management. The truth of this assertion was in 
part recognized by a talented writer in the North American 


Review, when he said: ‘‘A couple of well-disciplined and | 


ably-directed reporters would do more for the success of a 
daily newspaper than would Burke or Macaulay were they 
engaged to write its daily leading articles.” The most 
onerous duties of journalism fall upon the shoulders of the 
reporters. Every mail brings the news editor his exchanges 


from which he clips the most noticeable items; the special | 


despatches, and those furnished by the rival press associa- 
tions, are placed upon his table, and he has only to classify 


them, and at times supply a few omissions; the literary | 


critic has his material always at hand, and the editorial 
writer is confined to the monotonous task of “writing up” 


the leading questions of the day. It is the reporter, with | 


no such convenient sources of supply, who is always sub- 
jected to an unyielding strain upon the mental and physical 
abilities. He it is who haunts the courts of justice and the 
police stations, entangled in the meshes of a knotty contro- 
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| Versy in one or jotting down the details of a crime in the 
other; who is to be found at every meeting, with open note- 
| book and ready pencil: or is seen at fires dashing under 
trembling walls and through passages thick with smoke, 
| after the particulars of the exciting disaster; who presents 
one day all the circumstances of a brilliant féte, and the 
next enlarges on the merits of a prize bull, or makes some 
awful mystery more mysterious than ever; and who is con- 
| tinually in a fever of anxiety lest some more fortunate 


scribe may have secured a ‘‘local” compared with which 
| his efforts pale into insignificance. The zealous reporter is 
veaselessly active. If an engine rushes through the streets, 
he is after it. Should there occur a ‘suspicious death,” 
there will our friend be found making the most persistent 
inquiries; and if a workman happens to fall from a lofty 
| seaffold, the chances are ten to one that the reporter will 
have jotted down his name, age, and residence, with all 
| the circumstances attending the mishap, before the surgeon 


arrives. Wherever he goes, the reporter carries that omi- 
nous, black-covered note-book which at once publishes his 
vocation. He never forgets that his mission is to be ‘eyes 
and ears for the world at large.” When the rain descends 
in torrents, he is positive that a sewer will burst; or should 
a violent wind sweep over the city, he knows full well, from 
experience, that there will be crushed roofs to describe, and 
ruined walls, and a long list of unfortunates who were 
struck by falling debris for him to hunt up. 

So important did the late Henry J. Raymond regard the 
work of the reporters, that he planned a change in the edi- 
torial management of the Times, by which the local depart- 
ment was to have taken precedence over all others; and not 
only were the most talented men to be employed as news 
gatherers, but the highest salaries were to be paid to them. 
This distinguished journalist, for many years an active re- 
porter on the paper which he subsequently managed with 
such consummate skill, comprehended the necessity of a 
corps of shrewd and zealous reporters. Unfortunately, 
| death intervened, and the plan failed of fruition. There is 
no department of a daily paper in which changes are so 
| constantly occurring as the local department. There are 
trials and failures; and perhaps out of a dozen new hands, 
one may be found who has a fair portion of the good quali- 


ties which constitute the practical reporter. Very many 
young men there are, who, in the full flush of collegiate 
distinctions, decide upon writing for the press as a ‘“lo¢al,” 
because it is such a genteel employment, so fascinating and 
remunerative; and because they labor under the illusory 
idea that their college training has fitted them for that grade 
of journalistic labor; when the truth is that a majority of 
the most talented reporters were never oppressed with an 
“‘A. M.” or ‘“*B. A.” It has been said that whenever a man 
of some pretensions to learning can find no other method 
of using his talents, he becomes a poet, forgetting that true 
| poetry is inspired, and is not to be created by the obser- 
vance of any set rules as to numbers and rhythm. It is 
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somewhat upon the same principle that these college nest- 
lings deterfhine to be reporters, and usually fail. In the 
practical reporter there is to be found a combination of rare 
qualities. Richard Cobden did not overreach the mark 
when he declared that the reporter should be a “‘ walking en- 
cyclopedia.” Sobriety must distinguish him, and sobriety 
means a great deal in a profession where so many tempta- 
tions are daily offered. Zealously must he fulfill the task 
assigned him, for whatever dereliction he is guilty of in this 
respect will stamp itself upon the report he has rendered. 
He should be able to take a verbatim report of an important 


j 


| 
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they utter until their investigations are ripe for disclosure. 
Yet the reporter must have this sensational item for the 
next issue of the paper, now near at hand. In this emer- 
gency, he remembers an acquaintance, who, for a quarter of 
a century, has been circulating among the banks of the 
city. He is “interviewed,” and to the joy of the scribe, 


| knows just enough of the defaleation to put him on the 


| 
| right track, which, once found, the discovery of all the de- 


| tails of the crime is rendered comparatively easy. 


speech, or to make a clean, concise abstract, while the | 


orator is speaking, if limited to a small space. 
have a quick perception to catch the res geste of a com- 
plicated argument in court, and discretion to prompt him 
as to what he should reject and what to publish. At a 
moment’s notice he may be called upon to report an ab- 
truse lecture on a subject he has never heard discussed 
before. In such an emergency, he should have judgment 
enough to avoid the introduction, in his account, of techni- 
calities he does not understand, and of statements he has 
imperfectly understood, if he would save himself from 
shame and confusion when his blunders are pointed out. 
He must be “up” in Parliamentary rules, that he may 
comprehend a point of order when it is raised in a heated 
debate; be familiar with the slang of the turf, and all that 
concerns the popular sports of the day, and have good 
sense enough not to admit his private opinions to give the 
slightest shade of partiality to any account he has been de- 
tailed to prepare. 

More than this. Newspaper work springs with activity. 
There is no time for extended explanations. The reporter 
must be quick to catch the drift of a suggestion, or the 
character of an issue he is called to write up. Unfortunate 
he who goes blundering through a report the point of which 
he is not sharp enough to detect. There are many duties 
which require of the reporter a display of the nicest diplo- 
macy to finish. He is often compelled to search out an 
important transaction under the incognito of plain John 
Smith, and skillfully find, link by link, the chain of some 
mysterious event, without permitting his purpose to come 
to light. Once surmised by his informants, their lips 
would thenceforward be sealed to him. He must make a 
study of local politics, and know the men who control 
them. His acquaintanceship should extend to every person 
of consequence in the community. Dr. Johnson applauded 
the ability of that man who ‘‘ knew where to find what he 
did not immediately know;” and the reporter should not be 
wanting in like knowledge. One instance will amply illus- 
He overhears on the street that there 
has been a heavy defalcation by a bank teller. Neither the 
name of the delinquent nor that of the victimized institution 
is given. Its location is not even hinted at. Among a 
score of banks, how shall he discover this particular one? 
The detectives are like the fabled Sphynx; not a word will 


trate its importance. 


He must | 
debted. 


That was 
not an illy-applied compliment by the Hon. John Bright, 
M. P., when he said, in speaking of the reporters at a meet- 
ing in Liverpool: ‘‘They are the gentlemen to whom the 
cause of liberty and good government are so greatly in- 
They put us upon our guard against imposture in 
a thousand forms. They ferret out corruption, and bring 
the officers of the Government face to face with a watchful 
nation; and there are many men who are deterred from 
committing a crime in public office simply through fear 
that these faithful scribes will discover their misdemeanor, 
and publish it to their overwhelming shame and lasting 
disgrace.” 

The guarantee of success in reporting, to one possessing 
a fair portion of the qualities to which we have only cur- 
sorily adverted, is enthusiasm. No reporter can ever hope 
to obtain the favor of his employer, or to achieve distine- 
tion in the profession he has selected, who fails to give to 
every duty assigned him his most zealous and careful atten- 
tion. He who is most willing to work, though the burdens 
imposed are often of the most exhausting nature, soon iden- 
tifies himself so closely with the journal upon which he is 
employed, that his services become indispensable, and in 
time receive their proper reward. The reporter who estab- 
lishes a reputation for the reliability of his accounts is usu- 
ally preferred above his associates, whose compositions, 
while they sparkle with wit and satire, are often unsafe to 
publish. 


-~2coe-r 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 


An adjourned annual meeting of the Franklin Society of 
Chicago was held at the office of Culver, Page, Hoyne 
& Co., last evening, at eight o'clock. Only a few were in 
attendance, but as there was enough for a quorum, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Society, business was at once 
commenced. 

New officers were to be elected, and Mr. H. R. Boss 
inquired of the meeting who they should have for President 
for the ensuing year. He then wrote the following-named 
gentlemen for officers and managers, and the meeting con- 
curred in the report: President, James W. Sheahan; First 
Vice-President, B. P. Reynolds, M. D.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. B. Case; Recording Secretary, John G. Collins; 
"Financial Secretary, M. Madden; Corresponding Secretary, 
H. R. Boss; Treasurer, D. W. Page; Managers, F. F. 
Browne, 8S. W. Fallis, A. P. Luse, Joseph Edwards, C. W. 
McCluer, and L. B. Jameson. 
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The Treasurer, Mr. D. W. Page, reported that there was 
a permanent fund of $264, and an active fund of $28. 

Contributions to the collection of the Society, since the 
fire, were reported as follows: 

From R. 8. Menamin, Philadelphia 
and 5 of the Printers’ Crrcuar, bound. 

From Rev. J. H. Knowles, Chicago—Order of services at 
the restoration of the tombstone of William Bradford at 
Trinity Church, New York, May 20, 1863. 

From B. P. Reynolds, M. D., Chicago—A copy of each 
of the publications of the Society, ‘‘The Printer,” 
‘**Early Newspapers in Illinois.” 

From H. R. Boss, Chicago—Proceedings of the National 
Typographical Union for 1866, 1869, and 1870; Report of 


Volumes 2, 3, 4, 


and 


the Congressional Printer for 1867; a copy of the first By-. 


Laws of the Society. 

On motion, Mr. H. R. Boss was elected Librarian. Any 
contributions that may be sent to the Society should be 
addressed to his residence, No. 54 South Morgan Street, 
Chicago. 

A discussion, relative to the business of the Society, 
followed. 

Mr. Boss moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to 
Alexander Andrews, editor of the Newspaper Press, of Lon- 
don, for the interest manifested in behalf of the Society. 
Concurred in. 

Mr. Case moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. 
R. S. Menamin, of Philadelphia, and Rev. J. H. Knowles, 
of Chicago, for contributions. Concurred in. 

Mr. H. R. Boss moved that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the feasibility of publishing a periodical under 
the auspices of the Society. 
and unanimously adopted. 

Messrs. Boss, Madden, and Collins were appointed as the 
committee, with instructions to report at the next meeting. 


The motion was put to vote, 


The meeting then adjourned, to meet again one week from 
last night, at the same place. 

This Society was established some years ago for the col- 
lection and preservation of the historical records of jour- 
nalism, and of the printing art. At the time of the fire, 
the organization had on hand a large collection of Chicago 
papers, its own quarterly reports, unique specimens of handi- 
craft, and all the paraphernalia belonging to the art. But 
in one short night, all of the immense collections, which 
had been the work of years to get together, were swept away, 
and not a vestige was left of the grand collection of speci- 


mens of the noblest art extant. The endowment fund, 





however, remains intact, and the members are already | 


earnestly at work in the endeavor to renew, as far as possi- 
ble, the collection of what was the pride and glory of every 
true journalist and printer. 
the aid of their fellow-craftsmen in all parts of the country. 


Contributions of money, newspapers, fine specimens of 


printing, unique specimens of type, etc., would be thank- 
fully received.—Chicago Republican, March 5. 
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A few months since we offered the following prizes for 
the best specimen of printing in colors: 

One Gold Medal as a First Prize. 

One Silver Medal as a Second Prize. 

One Silver Medal as a Third Prize. 

In response to that offer, about a dozen parties signified 
their intention of entering into competition for them. We 
would be well pleased to have that number largely increased. 
We have extended the time, so that any one desiring to take 
advantage of the dull spell during the Summer months, will 
be enabled to execute the work in accordance with their 
views, without being hurried, or compelled to slight the 
job, and thereby do themselves injustice. 

The following are the rules which will govern the compe- 
tition for the ‘‘ Priyrers’ Crrcunar Prizes for Excellence 
in Color Printing:” 


1. The type surface of the job must not exceed 8‘, by 614 inches (size 
of page of Printers’ CrrcuLar), and the paper on which it is worked 
must be 8 by 10 inches. This will make a job of the proper size for 
*insetting ’’ in this paper. 

2. Not more than four impressions will be allowed; the competitors 
using such colors as they may deem best calculated for fine effect— 
gold or silver bronze to be considered as a color. 

3. Engraved lines or designs must not be used, (a tint-block, how- 
ever, will not be considered as an *‘ engraved line or design,”’) but any 
ornaments, electrotypes, or flourishes manufactured and sold by type- 
founders, can be used in any manner desired. It is to be understood 
that this is a contest for superiority in colored job printing, executed 
with material manufactured for the use of printers and within the 
reach of all. 

4. The “‘copy” for the competition will be selected by each com- 
petitor for himself. This will enable many persons to compete for the 
prizes who would not otherwise do so, as they may have customers 
who would be willing to pay for getting up a handsome job in colors, 
for the sake of advertising their business. The name and address of 
the printer should also be on the job. : 

5. Five thousand copies of each job must be printed, for insertion 
in the PrRinTERS’ CrrcuLaR, for which no charge will be made, provided 
the advertisement does not relate to printing material; if the adver- 
tisement does relate to material used in a printing office, the regular 
price for inserting advertisements will be charged. 

6. The competition will be closed on the first of September, and all 
printed matter must be forwarded to this office on or before that 


time. 


; iP 
The Society earnestly requests | 


7. The award will be made, as soon thereafter as possible, by three 
competent judges, neither of whom will be competitors. 

We hope that our efforts to awaken a spirit of emulation, 
and advance our noble art, will be appreciated by all lovers 
of artistic printing, and that an additional number to those 
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who have already signified their intention of entering for 
the prizes will come forward. 

Parties who have not already signified their intention of 
competing for the Prizes for Color Printing, and who desire 
to do so, will oblige us by sending in their names as soon 
as possible. 

When the above-mentioned prizes have been awarded, we 
intend, as a further incentive, to offer prizes for the best 
specimen of composition on a business card; the type, or 
electrotypes of the cards, to be arranged in pages, and 
printed in the Crrcunar. 


~2ecoe- 


THE TARIFF ON TYPE. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress which proposes to 
modify the tariff by placing type on the free list, and this 
measure has been warmly advocated in various quarters. 
The arguments advanced,in favor of it embrace the allega- 
tions that ‘‘the duty on type is a tax on knowledge;” that 
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type, the American printers who own large stocks of type 
would suffer by the depreciation in the value of their mate- 
rial; and second, that the breaking down of the American 
type-foundries would result in great inconvenience by 
creating a dependence upon foreign establishments which 
would be slow to fill orders for sorts, and slow to compre- 
hend the peculiar requirements of the craft in the United 
States, ete. 

Whatever else the printers and publishers of the country 
may or may not do in relation to those portions of the tariff 
which affect the cost of type, it seems to us clear that they 


| should earnestly advocate a reduction of the duty on the 


the superior convenience attending orders given to home | 


foundries affords ‘‘sufficient protection to American type- 
founders;” and that the American type-founders have 


formed a combination under which they maintain exorbitant | 


prices for type, thus creating an oppressive monopoly which 
can only be broken up by the removal of the existing duty. 

This is one side of the question, stated briefly, but we 
believe fairly. We publish below the answer submitted 
to Congress by a committee of American type-founders, 
from which it will be seen that a variety of considerations 
enter into the question, and that printers should ‘look 
before they leap” too far in favor of free trade in type. 

The New York Tribune, of a recent date, also contained 


duty on type. He calls attention to the fact that the existing 
duty is only twenty-five per cent. on the foreign cost, which 
is much smaller than the average duty on other manufactured 
articles; and it must be admitted that that percentage, in 


raw material of type, as suggested in the type founders’ 
petition. The true solution of the question will probably 
be found in this change, as there is little reason to doubt 
that if lead, antimony, pig-tin, and type-metal were put on 
the free list, American type-founders would have no diffi- 
culty in competing with their foreign rivals. 





SOME FACTS IN REGARD TO AMERICAN TYPE-FOUNDING, RE- 
SPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO THE HONORABLE THE SENATE 
AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
I. The Type-Founding interest in the United States has been built up 

at a vast expense of money, talent, energy, and ingenuity. 

II. It is a business of slow and difficult establishment, requiring a 
long series of years of patient and diligent toil and skill. 

III. The capital employed in type-founding, unlike most other manu- 
factures, is much larger than the annual production of type. 

IV. The prices charged for American type yield only a fair compen- 
sation in return for the capital, skill, and labor involved, and average 
very nearly the same as type of British manufacture, as quoted in 
Soreign Price Lists. In proof of this assertion, we quote the prices of 
five of the leading sizes of type used on newspapers, as given in 


| Miller & Richard's printed Price List (of London and Edinburgh), 
an able letter written by Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, a mas- | 
ter printer of New York, in opposition té a reduction of the 
| sizes of type. 


the present industrial condition of the country, belongs to | 


the category of revenue, rather than protective duties. 

Aside from the question of cost, however, Mr. DeVinne 
makes the following strong point against the use of foreign 
type at any price: 

Foreign types will be found especially objectionable to an American 
printer, by reason of their irregularities. If American types are not 
uniform in body, they are at least uniform in height to paper. The 
variations we now have in body are quite enough, but they are trivial 
as compared with those of foreign founders. Whoever fancies that it 
will be to his advantage to have, in addition to his miscellaneous stock, 
French bodies made up to Fournier's points and to Didot’s points, 
that justify with no other bodies, and with the novelty of nicks on the 
backs, or to have German types that are above our standard height, or 
Scotch types that are below it, and all fitted to molds unused in Amer- 
ican foundries, may try the experiment. For ‘use, the writer would 
refuse them at any price. 


He also dwells at length upon the following points: First, 


reduced to currency at the average rates of exchange, 27 cents to a 
shilling. The parallel column shows the American prices of the same 











ENGLISH. AMERICAN. 
Bourgeois............18. 10d, 4945 60 
BGs cos cvceccceces 2s. Od. 54 64 
Bn . 00 Kvcccczecse 2s. 4d.— 63 68 
Nonpareil............ 3s. 3d. 88 76 
AGRO . coc ccccceccccces 3s. 10d.— 1.034, 90 
5) 3.58 5)3.58 
71 3-5 71 3-5 


Showing the average price of the five principal sizes to be precisely the 


| same, viz.; 71 3-5 cents per pound, and leading to one of two inferences: 
| 


if a very large reduction was suddenly made in the price of | 


Either the profits on British type (with its advantages over American, 
as hereinafter enumerated) must be enormous, or the remuneration of 
American founders (under the disabilities hereinafter stated) must be 
very moderate. 

The foreign prices, before given, are for fonts weighing 120 pounds, 
or upward, and for smaller fonts the price is enhanced; while the 
American limit as to weight of fonts averages as low as 25 pounds 
before the price is increased. We may note further that British 
founders allow to their customers only 3d. per pound for old type 
returned, and deduct 4 pounds per 100 pounds for tret; while Amer- 
ican founders allow their customers 12 cents per pound for old type, 
without any deduction for tret. 

It is true that Scotch type is at present offered at Toronto at lower 
rates than the foreign home prices; but the object of this manceuvre 
at this time is too obvious to require any remark. 
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V. Notwithstanding the facts previously stated, the British type- 
founders can undersell us in our own home-market, for the following 
reasons: 

1. Type is made of a composition of lead, antimony, and tin. Span- 
ish lead being better than American to form the amalgam, and no 
antimony or tin being produced in this country, we-are compelled to 
import all the material aforesaid. The antimonial lead found in Cali- 
fornia cannot be used in the manufacture of printing type. 

2. That, while British type-founders get their raw materials free—tin 
and antimony being produced and manufactured in their own country 
—we have to pay a duty of about fifly per cent. on lead, ten per cent. on 
antimony, and fifteen per cent. on tin, besides the expenses of freight, 
insurance, and exchange, thus nullifying much of the advantage we 
might otherwise derive from the existing tariff of 25 per cent. on 
foreign type. 

3. That foreign founders have not only this decided advantage over 
us, but they have the immense additional one of cheap labor, their 
expenses in this line being, as we are advised from England, only a 
little more than one-third of ours; 25s. per week being the rate paid 
to British workmen, while the wages paid by us average over $18.00 
per week. In special cases, much higher wages are paid. 

4. A further point in favor of the foreign producers is in the fact 
that the cost of their capital is less than half of that employed by us; 
three per cent. being the rate in England, while American capital bears 
from six to ten per cent. 

VI. We have hitherto been little incommoded by the competition of 
foreign founders, and have thus been encouraged to give to American 
printers types of most beautiful original designs, whereby they have 
been enabled greatly to extend their range of business, and to improve 
the style and execution of the work, so as, in many respects to surpass 
the ornamental productions of British printers. 

The reason why we have not hitherto suffered from foreign compe- 
tition lies in the following facts: 

1. The establisher of the first successful American type-foundry in 
1796, (Archibald Binny, who formed a partnership with James Ronald- 
son in Philadelphia,) invented, in 1811, a great improvement in the 
casting-mold, by which the product of a workman was increased fifty 
per cent., and foreign type consequently ceased te be imported; and 
American foundries being established in various parts of the country, 
the increasing wants of printers were adequately and satisfactorily met. 

2. American genius then, for a series of years, endeavored to invent 
a casting-machine that would produce good type more rapidly than 
could be done by the American hand-mold. After abortive efforts, Mr. 
David Bruce, Jr., of New York, accomplished the desired result in 
1838. Some improvements in after-years brought perfection; and by 
1850 our founders were enabled largely to reduce the price of type, 
and from 1850 to 1861 American type was the lowest priced in the world, 
and we defied competition. 

3. During the ensuing fearful struggle for national existence—length- 
ened and intensified as it was by the sinister conduct of Great Britain, 
by which many unnecessary thousands of lives were sacrificed, and 
our national debt immensely increased—the metals used by us were 
vastly enhanced in cost, and wages were nearly or quite doubled. We 
were compelled, in consequence, to raise the prices of type, or close 
our establishments. With the advent of peace, we ‘promptly reduced 
our rates twenty per cent., and in a short time thereafter ten per cent. 
additional. At this point they remain at present, or about the same as 
the foreign home prices; and, with the disabilities we labor under, as 
specified in the preceding article V, we cannot see how, with due pro- 
tection to our work people, we can go any lower, unless the tariff be 
taken off the raw materials used by us in the manufacture of type. 

VIL. Foreign founders have now, however, not only these vast 
advantages over us in point of cheap labor, cheap capital, and free 
materials, but have introduced the American casting-machines; and now, 
aided by our own inventions, seek to ruin American industry, and thus 
to accomplish, in time of peace, what they signally failed to effect in 
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the day of our sore tribulation. As we are advised, they are about 
sending large quantities of type to this market; and, therefore, if the 
tariff be reduced, we cannot avoid being crippled, or entirely crushed 
out, not only to our ruin, but to the detriment of the interests of all 
American printers; as it is manifest, that when the home producers are 
destroyed, the foreign founders will be in a situation to advance the prices 
of type to any point they may choose, and the extreme difficulty of reha- 
bilitating a type-foundry—especially under the uncertain protection of 
a varying governmental policy—will leave them masters of the field for 
an indefinite period. 

We cannot allow ourselves to believe that, under the above statement 
of facts, your honorable bodies will permit an industry so useful and 
essential as ours is to the country to be utterly destroyed, and for no 
result save to give to foreigners the profit and employment which the large 
debt and exigencies of the American people demand should be preserved to 
its own citizens. 

We therefore respectfully suggest that the tariff shall at least remain 
as at present, and that the duty on lead be somewhat reduced; that the 
duty on antimony and pig-tin be removed entirely, as neither article of 
an available quality is produced in this country; and that type-metal in 
blocks or bars be also added to the free list. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the American Type-Founders, 
by 

7 THos. MacKELLaR, Philada. 

Wa. C. Conner, New York, 
ANDREW LitTLe, New York, 


JOHN K. RoGERs, Bo m, 
ain sere, n> 
THE UNIVERSITY MEMORIAL TO FRANKLIN. 
Where traffic throngs thickest in Philadelphia, a plain 
blank wall stands, strangely at variance with the surround- 
ing warehouses 


| Committee. 


a forbidding, time-stained barrier, mean- 
ingless to the eye as a mere obstacle not yet removed from 
the path of progress; and in its surface is a simple opening, 
as if the gaze of an admiring and grateful people had burnt 
its way to the spot within, where, on a rude stone, grey with 
age, are engraved the words: BensaMIN FRaNKLIN. Most 
fitting to the memory of the republican philosopher is the 
severe simplicity of his grave, preaching its daily sermon 
to the passing throng! 

But elsewhere, a grateful people have made manifest to 
all mankind that his memory is not forgotten; and Phila- 
delphia teems with memorials of Franklin. His monuments 
are in the libraries, where all who come may read; in the 
schools of science planted by his hand; in the benevolencies 
that owe their origin to his prudent forethought. Splendid 
edifices, new towering skyward, render acknowledgment 
that his hand planted the corner-stone upon which modern 
improvement has built, and that from him came the potent 
impulse that has produced such grand results. 

Among the multitude of his good deeds must be num- 
bered the erection of the University of Pennsylvania; and 
in the new building now preparing for its reception, a grace- 
ful tribute will be placed by the Alumni in the form of a 
stained-glass window. 

In harmony with the grand proportions of this new tem- 
ple of science, the window will be in the Gothic style, 
twenty-five feet in height and eleven feet in width. As the 
crown of the graceful arch is a fine portrait of Franklin 


poring over ascroll held in his hand. Beneath are the arms 
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of the Penn family, and those of the State of Pennsylvania; 
the first charter of the College having been granted under 
the government of the Penns in 1755, and the present’char- 
ter having been obtained from the State Government in 
1791. The main portion of the window is divided by mul- 
lions into five portions, the central one of which contains 
Turgot’s famous line: Hripuit colo fulmen sceptemque tyran- 
nis. Below is the civic crown, with its inscription: Ob civis 
servatos. Opposed to each other, on the sides, are a picture 
of the old Academy on Fourth Street, with the date 1800, 
and a presentment of the handsome new building now in 
process of completion in West Philadelphia, with the date 
1871. As a further illustration of the industrial progress 
promoted by the influence of Franklin, one compartment 
contains the scene of the first discovery of electricity, while 
in another the levin bolt mastered by Franklin’s philosophy 
obediently transmits the thought of man along the wires of 
the electric telegraph. 


under the provisions of 


country. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

The recent discussion of the International Copyright 
question has had a decided tendency to increase the avail- 
able strength of the proposition to grant to all foreign 
authors a copyright for their works in the United States, 
the American Copyright Acts, 
provided such works are manufactured and published in this 
A considerable number of foreign authors have 
un,ted, in support of this measure, with that portion of the 


| American publishers who tavor the views advocated by Mr. 


Appleton; and there seems to be little doubt that if Congress 
acts at all it will be in the direction indicated. 
We cannot see that this species of International Copy- 


| right will inflict any serious injury upon the printing and 


The primitive printing press used | 


by Franklin is also placed in contrast with one of the 


modern improvements. At the base of the window are the 
words: In memoriam conditoris sui illustrissjmi Alumni Univ. 
Penn. grato animo posuere. 

The whole will gleam resplendent with all the thousand- 
tinted lights that art blends so exquisitely in the glittering 
glass, harmonized into one rich harmonious effect. The 
memorial receives its final perfecting grace in the fact that 
it is erected to the memory of one of Philadelphia’s greatest 


men, by his grateful townsmen, and will be the work of 


Philadelphia artists. 


~2coe-r 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 

The Franklin Society, of Chicago, having lost all its 
books and other property by the terrible fire which devas- 
tated that city, is now endeavoring to get together a 
sufficient number of books to again start a library. In this 
laudable undertaking we hope they will receive the aid of 
printers and publishers throughout the land. Contribu- 
tions in books or money, whether large or small, will be 
received and acknowledged by the Secretary, Mr. Henry R. 
Boss, 54 South Morgan Street, Chicago, Dlinois. Those 
who have a book, or a dollar or two to spare, can help a 
good cause by forwarding them to the ‘‘ Franklin.” 


=o; 


OUR NEW DRESS. 


We have to apologize for the lateness of our March 
issue, our excuse being that the CrrcuLaR appears this 
month, the beginning of the Seventh Volume, in an entire 
new dress. 

Although we have made a few slight changes in its ap- 
pearance, which we think have improved it somewhat, it 
still retains the same general features which have distin- 
guished it heretofore. We hope that our efforts to make an 
interesting and instructive printers’ journal will be appre- 
ciated. 


auxiliary interests of this country, if it is carried out in 
good faith. It would probably have a tendency to benefit 
the American book-printing interest, by protecting and 
stimulating American authorship, and thereby increasing 
the number and variety of original works written, printed, 
and published here. 

The numerous agitations of the International Copyright 
question have invariably tended to strengthen the belief 
that there is something inherently dishonest in the practice 
of availing ourselves of the labors of living foreign authors, 
without tendering them compensation in some form. Many 
ingenious arguments have been adduced in support of the 
other side of this question, but when carefully examined 
they are not a whit more substantial than the arguments by 
which a multitude of other wrongs have been defended; and 
it is about as correct to say that ‘‘all property is robbery,” 


| or that one man has a right to appropriate the unrequited 


muscular work of his fellow-man, as to affirm that we have 
a moral right to filch the brain-work of foreign authors. 

In practice, an International Copyright system has long 
been established, and American publishers and the Amer- 
ican reading public have become habituated to the recogni- 
tion of the pecuniary claims of their favorite foreign 
authors, in advance of the passage of a law requiring them 
Of all conceivable taxes, this 
is one of the smallest, and one that is least grudgingly paid. 
To a people accustomed to fabulous prices for the privilege 
of seeing foreign singers and actors strut for a few minutes 
on a stage, it is a small matter to give a few pennies, at rare 
intervals, to their favorite foreign authors. We pity the 
poor wretch who would begrudge to Shakspeare, if he were 
living, an author's percentage of twenty-five cents for a 
copy of his plays, or who would grumble about paying to 
Charles Dickens, personally, the sum of five cents for the 
exquisite pleasure of reading one of his world-famous novels. 

The important thing for the American people, American 
publishers, American printers, paper-makers, and book- 
binders to prevent, is the transfer of the control of our book 
manufacture and our book market to foreign publishers. 
This end seems to be as thoroughly achieved by the proposed 


to make such a recognition. 


| law granting a copyright in this country to foreign authors, 
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on condition that their books are manufactured here, as by 
the traditionary policy of refusing a copyright to all foreign 
authors. Indeed, we believe that such an International 
Law would have a very important influence in developing 
native literary talent, and in infusing increased life and 
energy into all branches of American book-publishing, 
thereby benefitting alike printers and their industrial 


| vessel over a boiler. 


auxiliaries, and the nation at large, through the increased | 


production of reading matter specially adapted to our 
national requirements. 


PAPER IN JAPAN. 


When a people contrive to make saucepans, fine pocket 
handkerchiefs, and sailors’ waterproof overcoats out of 





paper, they may be considered as having pretty thoroughly 
mastered the subject—and this is claimed for the manufac- 
ture in paper, with the additional little touching incident 
that the saucepans are generally used over charcoal fires. 

According to their own account, these ancient islanders 
wrote upon silk, faced with linen, and also used very thin 
wood-shavings for the same purpose, until nearly the close 
of the third Christian cra. About A. D. 280, paper was first 
imported from the Corea, and superseding the home-made 
fabrics, monopolized the market until the year A. D. 610, 
when the King of the Corea sent two priests to Japan to 
establish the manufacture. This paper was easily torn and 
liable to be destroyed by worms, and besides did not take 
the ink well. These manifold disadvantages attracted the 
attention of Taishi, the son of the reigning Mikado, who 
substituted, as material, the bark of a species of paper- 
mulberry, which is still extensively cultivated for the pur- 
pose. By Taishi’s orders the tree was planted throughout 
the country, the method of manufacture publicly taught, 
and thus the industry was commenced which has since so 
prosperously continued. 

At the present time, two hundred and sixty-three sorts of 
paper are manufactured in Yeddo. In regard to this im- 
mense number of styles, the national love for formalities 
must be considered; as, for instance, in addition to the 
usual varieties to which we are accustomed as appropriate 
for deeds, public documents, letters, notes, etc., the Japan- 
ese list mentions four distinct kinds intended to be execlu- 
There are also kinds 
enumerated as employed for umbrellas, hats, lanterns, and 
waterproof clothing; one being described as serving for 
sandle-wick and pocket handkerchiefs, while another is in- 


sively used for poetry and songs. 


The species of mulberry first used in the seventh century 
is still regarded as containing the best fibre, and it is exten- 
sively cultivated. The plants are annually cut down to the 
root until the fifth year, when, by this treatment, the wood 
has become dense and strong. The branches are then eut 
into lengths of about one yard, and steamed in a straw 
As soon as the bark begins to separate 
from the wood, it is stripped off by the hand, the wood 
itself being preserved for fuel. The bark is then hoisted 
upon poles to dry by exposuve to the air, and when dry it is 
separated into bundles weighing about thirty-two pounds 


each. The dry bark is then immersed in running water for 


| twelve hours, after which the outer husk or bark is scraped 


off to serve as the material for an inferior kind of paper. 
The remaining or inner portion is again washed in running 
water, and after pressure under heavy stones, the fibre is 
boiled with After another washing, it is well 
pounded, and then molded into balls. These balls are next 
thrown into a wooden trough, and mixed with a pulp together 
with a paste made from the root of the Tororo—a shrub 
somewhat resembling the cotton plant. A portion of this 
pulp is next placed in a frame, consisting of an inner and 


ashes. 


an outer portion, with a false bottom of plaited bamboo. 
A dextrous and peculiar jerk from the skilled operator sets 


| the pulp in the frame, and it is then so placed as to permit 


the water to drain off. The sheet of paper is lifted from the 
frame with a piece of bamboo, and laid with a brush on a 
drying board, the side adhering to the board forming the 
face of the paper. 

The paper ‘warranted to wash” is made with another 
kind of paste; and in the oil paper for waterproof clothes, a 
glue is used made from young fern shoots stained with the 
expressed juice of unripe persimmons. Colors are applied 
in powder mixed with bean paste. 

Several of the trees and plants used in the manufacture of 
paper are described as being the object of careful cultiva- 
tion, especially in the manuring and preparation of the soil. 

- ~seceoe- 

HarrispurGc Typographical Union, No. 14, held its 

annual reunion and banquet at Bolton’s Hotel, on Saturday 


evening, February 10th. It was an occasion of much 


| fraternal interest and general good feeling, and tended to 
still further strengthen the business and social ties of the 


tended for handkerchiefs only, and a third is used for | 


dressing dolls. Special kinds are prepared exclusively 
as wrappings for the several styles of religious, civic, or 


social gifts. 


The excellence in the manu‘acture is due, in a great de- | 


gree, to the fact that Japan furnishes a number of trees and 


shrubs with a fibrous bark particularly adapted as a mate- | 


rial for paper; and several plants, of which the roots, seed, 
or sap yield a natural size for the surface of the sheet. 


craft of the ‘‘ Capital City.” His Honor Mayor Verbeke 
presided. The Hon. John W. Geary, Governor,’ of the 
State, was also present, and responded at considerable 
length to the toast of ‘‘ Pennsylvania.” Speeches, in reply 
to toasts, were made by Senator Purman, Dr. Egle, J. W. 
Brown, Esq., of the Patriot, Dr. J. H. Gihon, of the State 
Journal, and others. Between the speeches, selected vocal 
music was given by a glee club, composed of six or 
seven young printers. The supper was gotten up in the 
usual elegant style for which Mr. Bolton is famous, and, it 
is hardly necessary to say, was heartily partaken of by those 
present. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 
’ INVITED TO ERIE, PA. 


Art a stated meeting of the City Councils of Erie, Pa., held 


February 5, 1872, the following preamble and resolution 
were adopted: 

Waereas, Erie has been proposed as the place for holding the next 
convention of the State Editorial Association, 

Resolved, That an invitation be extended to the body on the part of 
the city, and that we pledge to the members a cordial welcome, and 
the best efforts of our authorities and citizens to make their visit 
pleasant. 

Select Council adopt February 5, 1872. 

T. Hanon, Clerk. 

Yommon Council adopt February 5, 1872. 


WILLIAM DONALD, Clerk. 
Approved February 10, 1871. 
{ ne ) E. CAMPHAUSEN, 
SEAL. i 
t s Acting Mayor. 


I do hereby certify the foregoing to be a true and correct copy. 
T. Hanon, Clerk Select Council. 


On receiving a copy of the foregoing preamble and reso- | 


NEW PATENTS RELATING TO PRINTING. 
The following patents for inventions connected with the 
art of printing have recently been granted by the United 


| States Patent Office to the parties named: 


lution, the officers of the Association felt that they could | 


not decline an invitation so courteously extended, and the 
following letter of acceptance was forwarded: 
To the Honorable the Select and Common Council of the City of Erie: 

GENTLEMEN :—The invitation to visit Erie, extended to the members 
of the Editorial Association of Pennsylvania, was duly received, and 
consultation had with the officers to whom the fixing of the time and 
the route for the Summer Excursion was referred at the January 
meeting. The character of your invitation was such as to lead to its 
unanimous acceptance. We cannot now name the exact time when the 
excursion will take place, but it will most likely be about the middle of 
June. As soon as the day is fixed, you will be advised. 

Thanking you, on behalf of the members of the Association, for 
your very courteous invitation, we are 

Yours, very respectfully, 
R. 8S. MEnamin, Secretary. 


Hi. G. Smrru, President. 


On receipt of the above, the following letter was forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Association: 
OFFICE OF CLERK OF SELECT COUNCIL, ) 
Erte Crry, Pa., February 29, 1872. § 
R. S. Menamin, Esq., Secretary Pennsylvania Editorial Association: 
Dear Str:—Your communication, accepting the invitation extended 


| Ezra R. Andrews, same place. 


ADDRESSING MACHINE (121,931).—William H. Clague and Robert B. 
Randall, assignors to themselves and Ezra R. Andrews, Rochester, N. 
Y. Ante-dated December 2, 1871. 

PAPER-FEEDING MACHINE (123,157).—Dundas Dick, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Victor E. Mauger, same place. 

PLATEN GAUGE (123,233).—Hulbert Byxbe, Williamsport, Pa. 

PRINTING PREss (123,266).—Moritz Laemmel, Bay Ridge, N. J. 

PaPER-RULING MACHINE (123,309).—James Tregurtha, Charlestown, 
Mass., assignor to W. O. Hickok, Harrisburg, Pa. 

PAPER-CALENDERING Row. (124,048).—John H. Garfield, Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass., assignor to himself, Thomas Rice, and Frederick 
Curtis, same place. 

SUSPENSION Rine (123,553).—Sheldon Cary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MACHINE FOR COVERING PAMPHLETS (123,555).—William H. Clague 
and Robert B. Randall, Rochester, N. Y., assignors to themselves and 
Ante-dated January 27, 1872. 

InK-FounTAIN (123,651).—Henry H. Thorp, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MANUFACTURE OF PAPER (123,747).—Julius H. Tiemann, New York, 
assignor to himself and Andrew F. Pickens. 

MANUFACTURE OF PAPER-PULP (123,757).—Frederick W. Zanders, 
Erfurt, Germany. 

FiGuRE-TINTED PAPER (123,782).—George La Monte and George G. 
Saxe, New York. 

PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE (123,901).—Patrick H. Hopkins, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

PLATE-PRINTING MACHINERY (123,933).—Judah T. Robertson, New 
York. 

Booxk-BINDING (123,947).—George Smith, Bridgeport, Conn. 





+ soe- 


PUBLICATION OF LISTS OF MEMBERS. 


By the following proceedings of Little Rock Union, it 
will be seen that that Union has abandoned the plan of 
sending out annual circulars containing members’ names, 
and concluded to publish them in the Privrers’ Crrcutar 


instead. We believe, with it, that this course will prove 


| more satisfactory to the craft, and also less expensive. 


by the Councils of this city to hold the next convention of the State | 


Editorial Association in Erie, was received in due time, and read at a 
joint session of the Councils on last evening; was “received and 
ordered filed,’’ and the Clerk of the Select Council directed to reply to 


the same, and convey to the Association the sincere gratitude of | 


Councils at the acceptance of said invitation. 

You will no doubt experience a pleasant visit, as our hotel and other 
accommodations are good, and should your members see fit to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to take a boat ride, they will find here 
ample accommodations on our “‘ beautiful Bay.” 

Respectfully, T. Hanon, Clerk Select Council. 
seco 

Ir 1s understood that the Type-Founders’ Association is 
about starting an advertising agency in New York, with 
branch offices in all the large cities; and that the commission 
charged printers will be but trifling, as compared with the 


rates at present charged by advertising agents. A resolu- 


tion to this effect was introduced at the last meeting of the 
Association. 


Extract from Proceedings of Little Rock Typographical Union, No. 92. 
LitTLe Rock, ARK., January 6, 1872. 

Mr. Lehman offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Wuereas, We deem that the customary annual or semi-annual cir- 
culars of Subordinate Unions would be more satisfactory to the craft 
if published in the Prrivrers’ Crrcu.aR; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary shall publish annually a 
list of officers and members of this Union in the organ of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, instead of publishing the usual circular. 

The Corresponding Secretary was instructed to inform Mr. Menamin 
of the resolution adopted, and request him to call attention to it in the 
CIRCULAR. 

- - woe - 

By the failure of the Market Savings Bank of New York, 
Typographical Union No. 6, of that city, loses about $6,000 
of its funds, which were there on deposit. 
see 

C. D. Bricuam, Esq., of the Pittsburgh Commercial, has 
been appointed Auditor General of the State by Governor 
Geary, to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Stanton’s death. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Historical Record, and Repertory of Notes and Queries 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 


concerning the History and Antiquities of America, and Biography | 


of Americans. Edited by Benson J. Lossing. 
& Town. March. 


As varied as valuable wre the articles of this magazine, which is 
The March 
number, as marking the one hundred and second anniversary, contains 
an account of the memorable Boston Massacre of March, 1770. 


Philadelphia: Chase 


most perfectly fulfilling its promise as a historical record. 


The Christian Banner. Boston: American Tract Society. March. 
This magazine has reached its fourteenth volume. 

teen pages of stories, anecdotes, essays, news, etc., of interest to the 

teachers and more advanced pupils of Sabbath-Schools. 

The Child at Home. Boston: American Tract Society. March. 
Intended for younger readers, this paper contains short articles 

suited to children, and is adorned with a heading and illustration in 

chromo. 


It contains six- 


Apples of Gold. Boston: American Tract Society. , 

A dainty little weekly paper, intended for very young children, and 
prettily illustrated with chromo pictures. The above three Sunday- 
School publications are issued from the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Press News. London, England. January 15. 

Laments earnestly the excesses of British workmen during the 
holiday of Christmas, with the consequent and inevitable industrial 
loss to the individual and to the community in the labor of the following 
week, 

The Typographic, Boston, for February, proposes, when a sufficient 
number of names has been furnished by the sufferers, to supply 
printers with a list of those gentlemen who habitually order printing, 
and take it away while forgetting to pay for it. 

The Advertisers’ Magazine. New York: 8. M. Pettengill & Co. January. 

With all the authority of twenty years’ successful experience, this 
well-known advertising agency proposes, in this magazine, to present 
complete lists of newspapers, with their circulation, together with such 
facts and notes of advice and information as will be serviceable to 
advertisers. 

The Lithographer. London, England. February. 

By careful editorship, the brief articles of this publication are made 
to convey, in very condensed form, much information important to 
lithographers and incidentally to printers. 

The Newspaper Press. London, England. February 1. 

The “History of the Press in England and America,” by Cucheval- 
Clarigny has that special interest that must belong to a history written 
by a foreigner, who is naturally prone to generalize upon facts; while a 
careful English editorship annotates and rectifies the minute particulars 
with the precision of the native-born student. 

The Proof-Sheet. Philadelphia: Collins & McLeester. January. 

The twelfth article of Mr. Munday’s admirable “‘ History of the Press 
of Philadelphia” is devoted to the Sunday Republic. A remarkably 
fine poetic taste is exhibited in the selection of the gems of verse 
chosen to serve for the exhibition of the fine typography of this pub- 
lication. 

Revue des Autographes, des curiosites de Vhistoire et de la Biographie. 

Paris: Gabriel Charavay. 


L' Imprimerie, Paris, France. 
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The Printers’ Register. London, England. 
As component parts of a series of articles entitled ‘* Colonial Jour- 


February 6. 


nalistic Enterprise,”’ the sketches of the Sydney Morning Herald and 
the Sydney Mail are especially interesting, as descriptive of the rapid 
progress of Australia. 

Sinclair's Photo-Zinco. Philadelphia: Thomas Sinclair & Son. 

This publication is presented as a specimen of the remarkably 
successful achievements of photo-zincography, the whole contents 
having been photographed upon zinc, and printed from a lithographic 
press. 

Advice of a Father to his Son. Tmitated from the lines which Muretus 
wrote in Latin to his nephew. By N. Francois, of Neufchateau. 


Reprinted from the edition of Bodoni, with an English version. 
Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell, 1871, 


This beautiful little volume is intended to serve as a tribute of 
American typography to the memory of the great Italian printer, 
whom kings delighted to honor. In the edition of Bodoni, each page 
contained the original Latin couplet, accompanied by translations into 
quatrains in French, Italian, and German. Mr. Munsell has added an 
English stanza as a crowning grace to the pretty polyglot. 
Philadelphia. March. 

Especially appropriate to an American monthly are such pieces of 
local description as are presented in the pictures of Virginia Life, by 
Richard B. Elder. The vein is almost inexhaustible, and ought to be 
more thoroughly worked by our home authors. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. March. 

A lesson alike for the bores and the bored is cleverly given in Marion 
Harland’s sketch of a busy woman's “‘ blue Monday’’—of what she tried 
to do, and how she was interrupted by her more indolent neighbors. 
Philadelphia. March. 

This number contains the conclusion of the translation of “‘ Sophia 
Mansfield,”’ a very good German story, already made familiar to 
English readers by Maria Edgeworth’s tale of ‘‘ The Prussian Vase.” 


New York. March. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. 


American Agriculturist. Orange Judd & Co. 


—_- a re 








George Walter Sites, editor of the People’s Press. Salem, N. C., died 
at that place on the 2d inst., after a painful illness. 


Alfred Lanier Price, an old citizen of Wilmington, N. C., and from 
1844 to 1871 publisher of the Journal in that city, died there on Sunday, 
February 25th, after a short illness, aged fifty-seven years. 

At his home in West Chester, Pa., on Friday evening, February 9th, 
died the Hon. Henry S. Evans, a member of the State Senate of Penn- 
sylvania, and for many years editor and proprietor of the Village 
Record. He was born in Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa., in 1812, and 
served an apprenticeship to the printing business in the office of the 
paper of which he was publisher at the time of his death, haying pur- 
chased it in 1835. He served several terms in the Legislature as 
Senator and Representative, with credit to himself, and entire satis- 
faction to his constituents. Under Mr. Evans’ excellent management, 
the Village Record obtained a widely-known reputation, and maintained 
a position in the front rank of the newspapers of the State. Among 
his apprentices in that office were Bayard Taylor, the celebrated 
author, Judge Paxson, of this city, and Judge Butler, of Chester and 
Delaware Judicial District, all of whom have since risen to distinction 
and honor in the land. The funeral took place on the 13th ult., and 
was very largely attended, the remains being interred in Oakland 
Cemetery, where, in addition to the funeral services of the Episcopal 
Church, impressive Masonic and Odd Fellows’ ceremonies were held. 
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Thomas C. Woodward, a compositor, died of consumption in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, recently, and was buried by his fellow printers. 
Deceased was a native of Suffolk, Va., having learned the printing 
business in the office of the Christian Sun at that place. 

John Burk, for many years editor of the Baltimore Republican, died 
last month at his residence in Baltimore County, Md., aged eighty- 
He served in the war of 1812, and was a member of the 
Society of Old Defenders. 


seven years. 


James Young, a prominent employing book and job printer of Balt:- 
more, Md., died on Wednesday, March 6. 
of the Baltimore Typographical Society, and a member of the Inde- 


He was one of the founders 


pendent Order of Odd Fellows, and Sons of Temperance. 


In this city, on Friday, March 1, died John Myers, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. Deceased was employed as compositor on the Public 
Ledger since 1837, without interruption, and in point of long and con- 
tinued service, was the oldest person in the employ of that establish- 
He learned his trade in the office of the old United States Gazette, 
when that paper was published by Joseph R. Chandler, and was a very 


ment. 
steady, industrious, and frugal workman. Although not a “fast” 
compositor, he died in the possession of a comfortable competence, 
gained after many years of hard labor at his business, which his unin- 


terrupted good health allowed him to prosecute. For more than forty 


years he was a member of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, 


and he was for many years a member of Typographical Union, No. 2. 


see 





CALICO HOP OF WOMEN’S UNION, NO. 1. 
New York, February 4, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Printers Circular : 

Sir:—Those poets and novelists who dwell so fondly on ‘ Love in a 
Cottage” and the imperishable beauty of a shilling calico, should have 
attended the Complimentary Calico Hop of Women’s Typographical 
Union, No. 1, on Thursday evening, January 25th, and they would 
never again be compelled to draw on their imaginations for examples 
that ‘‘ beauty unadorned is adorned the most."’ Although balls are not 
considered the forte of New York printers, yet No. 1 has no reason to 
complain, and its calico hop was a decidedly enjoyable affair. The 
hop was honored by the presence of Mr. Jones and daughter, of Wash- 
Mr. Robt. McKechnie, President of the New York Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 6, was unavoidably absent, and the duties of the Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements devolved on Mr. William White, who 
performed them in a highly satisfactory manner. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, a good-looking lady inastripedcalico. Mr. LaFaye, 
wife, and daughter, were present; these ladies, both brunettes, were 
dressed, as usual, in excellent taste. Mr. R. Walsh, Vice-President of 
the International Typographical Union, and wife, were present; Mrs. 
Walsh wore a striped cambric, made with polonaise. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vredenburgh, née Eva B. Howard, looking very happy, wore a blue 
silk and white opera cloak. Messrs. Oswald Maune, Thos. T. Sutliffe, 
H. P. McManus, R. O. Harmon, Mr. Sidney, Mr. Kent, and Mr. Couch, 
were conspicuous for making themselves very agreeable and useful as 


ington. 


well as ornamental. 
The floor was in charge of Professor M. T. Sausse, who was assisted 


by an able floor committee, conspicuous on which was Robt. F. Kerr, | 


James Sparks, Olonzo Fowle, Chas. E. Egle, Chas. M. Young, Richard 
T. Payne, and A. T. Leader. Luther E. Hale, one of the best dancers 
in New York, was accompanied by his wife and sister, who wore striped 
cambrics. 


Mr. Alfred Burton, in all the glory of a calico necktie, was | 
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there with his wife, who was attired in a becoming cambric. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Dalton evidently enjoyed themselves; Mrs. Dalton, in white 
Miss Ophelia 
Jennings, in green pique, was also a rival for that honor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Currier, a black and white calico; and Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard, a 


organdie muslin, was one of the belles of the evening. 


white pique. 

No. 1 was well represented. The President, Miss Mary Moore, wore 
a pink and white cambric; the Secretary, Miss Mary Bartlett, a pure 
white muslin; the Treasurer, Miss Christina Curry, a delicate green 
Mrs. Meehen wore a pink lawn and white overdress ; 
Miss Lizzie Fennelly, a cherry color and white calico; Miss Meta Wude, 
a white dress and green trimmings; Miss Susie Arnold, in white, with 
blue trimming; Miss Annie Ivery, in pink lawn; and Miss Gussie Lewis, 
in white, with green overdress—she also wore the ‘‘ committee badge.”’ 

O'Brien’s Band furnished the music. The invitations were very 
pretty; and the order of dancing, in imitation of calico, were much ad- 
The dedications were to ‘‘ Leap Year,”’ ‘Our Guests,”’ “‘ Our- 
selves,”’ and ‘‘The Hopes we Cherish." The wee small hours re- 
* and brought the 

Typo. 


and white calico. 


mired. 


minded us it was time we were in “our little beds,’ 
pleasant reunion to a close. 


FROM ST. JOHN, N. B. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., February 5, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Sir :—Union matters are at a perfect stand still, and No. 85 is linger- 
ing, but not dead. 

Business is brisk here at present, and hands scarce. Printing has 
been making rapid strides within the past year, and some of the offices 
have been replenished with the latest and most improved styles of 
type. Steam has been taking the place of hand power, and in a few 
years, at the present rate, the latter will be done away with altogether. 

During last year, the Messrs. McMillan introduced steam power 
into their job printing establishment, and their example was quickly 
followed by Messrs. Chubb & Co. 
cylinder press. 


This latter firm also purchased a 


Messrs. Ellis & Armstrong, publishers and proprietors of the Daily 
Evening Globe, have removed to their new office, and received from 
New York, last week, a small portable engine. They have ordered a 
double-cylinder press, which is daily expected to arrive. 

The St. John Daily News appeared in a new dress last December, but 
does not present as neat an appearance as at first anticipated. The type 
was purchased in London. 

On the 22d of December, a new daily evening paper—the Tribune— 
made its first appearance, and bids fair to be a success. It is edited by 
John Livingstone, Esq., formerly editor of the St. John Daily Tele- 
graph, and published by Mr. Geo. W. Day. 

Stewart's Quarterly has changed hands, and in future will be known 
as the New Brunswick Quarterly. Messrs. Stockton & Burbridge, 
attorneys, are the purchasers, and it will be published at the office of 
the Daily News. 

The St. John Freeman, a tri-weekly, will shortly appear in a new 
dress, and will also be enlarged and otherwise improved. Its editor, 
Hon. T. W. Anglin, was #ued for libel last month, by Jas. G. Forbes, 
Esq., attorney-at-law, who claimed $20,000 damages; but the jury re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant, the plaintiff having to pay the costs 
of the Court, which will amount to about $800. 

It is currently reported that the laborers of this city intend adopting 
the nine-hour system in the spring, and advancing wages nine per cent. 

Yours fraternally, R. 8. 





FROM CHICAGO. 


Cuicaco, February 1, 1872. 


- 


To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Sir:—Since the great fire of last October, I have little heart and less 
time to write to you. In that holocaust we saw nearly every printing 
office in the city burned, with the type foundries, paper houses, etc., 
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leaving the craft literally at sea, with hardly anything to lay hold on. 
The work of recuperation has been a trying one, but it is fast being 
accomplished. 

As fast as printing offices could be organized after the fire, workmen 
were employed, and for a time the demand greatly exceeded the sup- 
ply. Now, however, the situation is reversed, and the trade is quite 
dull. 

The following are the officers chosen at the annual meeting of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union, No. 16: 

President—Morgan B. Mills. 

Vice-President—P. Forsythe. 

Fin. and Cor. Secretary—W. A. Hutchinson. 

Recording Secretary—Fred. K. Tracy. 

Treasurer—Jas. C. Hutchins. 

Among the losses most to be regretted by the great fire was that of 
the Franklin Society’s collections, of which only one volume was saved. 
These collections embraced a large number of books upon typography 
and kindred arts, and a very large number of files of class journals, 
including a complete file of the Priyrers’ Crrcunar, of which few, if 
any, can ever be replaced. The Society, however, will soon recom- 
mence its labors under better auspices than before. In the meantime, 
we ask for donations of books and periodicals—especially of those re- 
lating to our craft. Will not the type founders, printers, etc., of your 
city, give us material aid in this direction? Donations of this sort may 
be directed to the Society, 54 South Morgan Street; of money—should 
any feel disposed to aid us in the increase of our endowment fund—to 
D. W. Page, Treasurer, Nos. 11, 13, and 15 North Desplaines Street. 

I congratulate you most heartily upon the completion and publication 
of your “Encyclopedia of Printing.”” It is a noble work, and one 
which every printer should be proud to own. It forms a most wel- 
come addition to my typographical library. 

our statement that the Chicago Republican and Evening Post had 
been consolidated is an error. The truth is, that J. W. Bunn, a banker 
at Springfield, Ill., who has owned a controlling interest in the Re- 
publican ever since Charles A. Dana's failure therein, has sold his 
interest to Hon. J. Y. Scammon, a banker of this city, who has 
made it an Administration organ, with strong religious tendencies. 
The editor-in-chief is Joseph K. C. Forrest, who has successively held 
editorial positions on the Chicago Democrat (long since deceased), 
Tribune, and Times. Mr. Forrest is a “jolly good fellow,”’ with a pen- 
chant for hunting out political cabals. 

Yours fraternally, H. R. B. 


CHICAGO RELIEF. 
OFFICE OF Cor. SEC. MONTREAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 97, } 
MonTREAL, February 14, 1871. § 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Sr :—-I beg leave to correct an erroneous impression in relation to 
the money contributed by Montreal Typographical Union, No. 97, 
toward the relief of the distressed printers of Chicago. It would seem, 
by the reports which have been so industriously circulated in this 
section, that the above Union only contributed a share toward the total 
amount. The only Union in this city that aided in alleviating the suf- 
ferings of the distressed craft in Chicago, was the Montreal Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 97, who, ever ready to respond to a cry-of distress from 
their fellow-craftsmen, contributed the handsome sum of $225. 

Yours fraternally, JOHN Forp, 
Cor. Sec. Montreal Typographical Union, No. 97. 


_=_:-o- 


A MEETING of New Jersey editors of those papers using ready- 
printed “‘ outsides’ and “insides,’’ was held at Trenton last month, 
when an association was formed under the title of ‘‘The New Jersey 
Editorial Association of Co-operative Newspapers.’’ D. Scattergood, of 
the Beverly Visitor, was chosen President; Uri Carruth, of the Vine- 
land Independent, Vice-President; and J.S. Corderey, of the Hammonton 
Republican, Secretary and Treasurer. 





| 





NEW PAPERS. 

The Southern Workman, Hampton, Va.; monthly; six columns; 
devoted to the industrial classes of the South; 8. C. Armstrong, edi- 
torial manager; J. F. B. Marshall, business manager. 

Our Fireside Friend, Chicago, Ill.; weekly; eight pages; romance 
and literature ; Waters, Eberts & Co., publishers. 

Daily Republican, Charleston, 8. C.; six columns; Republican; 
price, five cents. 

The Weekly News, Lehighton, Carbon County, Pa.; six columns; 
independent; O. M. Boyle, publisher. 

Schuyler County Times, Watkins, N. Y.; weekly; six columns; M. W. 
Gates, publisher; L. G. Thomas, editor. 

Paducah Daily News, Paducah, Ky.; five columns; independent; 
Daily News Company, publishers. 

The New Era, Libertyville, St. Francois County, Mo.; weekly; five 
columns; Clarence E. Lee, publisher. 

The Danbury Reporter, Danbury, N. C.; weekly; four columns; 
Conservative; Pepper & Sons, publishers. 

Galva Journal, Galva, Illinois; weekly; seven columns; Republican; 
William J. Ward, editor and proprietor. 

Daily News, Raleigh, N. C.; Stone & Uzzell, publishers; Jordan 
Stone, managing editor; Samuel T. Williams, political editor; A. J. 
Burton, associate. 

Transcript, Washington, D. C.; weekly; eight columns; Republican; 
Transcript Company, editors and proprietors. 

Rural Banner, Newfield, N. J.; semi-monthly; eight pages; inde- 
pendent; W. V. L. Seigman, editor and proprietor. 

Der Niagara Pionier, Lockport, N. Y.; German; weekly; five col- 
umns; M. C. Richardson & Co., publishers. 

Masonic Monitor, Goldsboro’, N. C.; monthly; eight pages; devoted 
to the interests of the Masonic Order; J. A. Bonitz, editor and pro- 
prietor. 

Matteawan Enterprise, Matteawan, N. Y.; weekly; eight columns; 
independent; James H. Woolhiser, editor and proprietor. 

Maryland Courier, Federalsburg, Md.; weekly; six columns; inde- 
pendent; George Baker, editor and publisher. 

The Interior Journal, Stanford, Lincoln County, Ky.; weekly; eight 
columns; Democratic; Hilton & Campbell, proprietors. 

ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Detroit daily and weekly Union has a new dress, and the weekly 
has been enlarged to thirty-two columns. 

The Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch appeared in a handsome new dress 
February 19. 

The Philadelphia Public Record made its appearance in a new dress 
in the early part of February, which is the third time within thirteen 
months it has procured new type. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

Democrat, DeWitt, Arkansas. 

The City, New York. 

Daily Call, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Concordia Intelligencer, Vidalia, La. 

Democrat, Elizabeth, W. Va. 

Nationalist, Charleston, 8. C. 

The Lehigh County Patriot, Allentown, Pa., after a short suspension, 
has resumed publication under the control of the Patriot Association. 

The Hon. R. W. Wright, late of Connecticut, has become associated 


with Mr. Daniels in the editorial conduct of the Richmond (Va.) State 
Journal, 
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Colonel John W. Forney, editor of the Philadelphia Press, has 
resigned the position of Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, and will 
henceforth devote himself entirely to the newspaper profession. 

The office of the Anthracite Monitor, Tamaqua, Pa., was totally 
destroyed by fire on the evening of February 20th. The loss amounted 
to $7,000, on which there was an insurance of $4,000. 

J. R. Morton has sold his entire interest in the Journal of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to W. H. Drapier, who is now its sole editor and 
proprietor. 

William Kennedy has withdrawn from the firm of Bratton & Ken- 
nedy, publishers of the American Volunteer, Carlisle, Pa. The paper 
will be conducted in the future by John B. Bratton. 

Mr. John Parker, late editor of the Anthracite Monitor, Tamaqua, Pa., 
has purchased the Mahanoy Valley Record, Mahanoy City, Pa. Mr. 
Spencer, its former editor, purposes removing to the West. 

T. A. McLaughlin has severed his connection with the Elyton (Ala.) 
Herald, having disposed of his half interest therein to F. B. Terrell, 
who, in connection with Henry A. Hale, will continue its publication. 

Robert Harris has purchased the interest of D. A. Shiffert in the 
Saturday Courier, Tamaqua, Pa., the firm name now being Eveland & 
Harris. Mr. Shiffert will probably enter into the job printing business 
in a neighboring town. 

Thomas A. Hampton & Co. have issued the prospectus of a new 
Sunday paper in this city, the first number of which will appear about 
May 1. It will be called the Sunday Tribune, and will be especially 
devoted to trades unions and the interests of working people generally. 

A. E. Barnhart has disposed of his interest in the Independence 
(Iowa) Conservative to his brother, Warren Barnhart, and goes to Des 
Moines, to take the business control of the Leader, in which paper he 
has secured a half interest. 

The Greensburg (Pa.) Herald, recently purchased by Atkinson & 
Weddle, has been consolidated with the Greensburg Tribune, owned by 
J. R. McAfee. The consolidated paper will be published by McAfee, 
Atkinson & Weddle, under the title of the Greensburg Tribune and 
Herald, 

Colonel W. W. Shore, late of the Luzerne Union, Wilkesbarre, Pa., has 
associated himself with Mr. Armstrong in the Wyoming Valley Journal, 
Pittston, Pa., the firm being Shore & Armstrong. Colonel Shore has 
assumed control of the paper, and will doubtless make its success a 
certainty. 

William M. Breslin, editor of the Lebanon (Pa.) Advertiser, delivered 
a lecture at the Green Street Methodist Episcopal Church in this city 
on Tuesday evening, March 12. The title of his lecture was “ Before 
the Mast,”’ in which he vividly described the incidents of a three years’ 
cruise on board an American man-of-war. 

George W. Vernon, of the Delaware Republican, Wilmington, Del., 
proposes to begin the publication. of a new penny evening paper in 
that city on the first of April. It will be Republican in politics, and 
will make the third daily in that city. It is rumored that Mr. Henry 
Eckel, of the Journal and Statesman, will also shortly commence the 
issuing of a daily, to be Democratic in politics. 

William A. Gwynne, who recently published the Herald, at Salem, N. 
J., has removed his establishment to Millville, N. J., changing the 
title of his paper to the Millville Herald. A couple of weeks since, 
some of Mr. Gwynne’s friends in Millville learned that the fifth anni- 
versary of his wedding was at hand, and they made the occasion a 
memorable one to him by gathering together about fifty couples, and 
calling at his residence late in the evening, armed with enough wooden 
household articles to last a lifetime, together: with sufficient edibles 
and bibibles to have a good time. Having enjoyed the editor’s con- 
sternation to their hearts’ content, the party retired at a late hour. 
Verily, the millennium for editors must be dawning, and Jersey has 
received the first ray! 
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| List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. J. Hammond, of New Orleans. 
First Vice-President—M. R. Walsh, of New York. 
Second Vice-President—J. A. Cushley, of Baltimore. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846). 
Corresponding Secretary—¥F. K. Tracy, of Chicago (P. O. Box 206). 





WOMEN’S UNION. 
New York, No. 1.—President, Mary Moore; Vice President, Theresa 
Keenan; Secretary, Mary A. Bartlett; Treasurer, Christina Curry. 








SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

| PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. Turner; First Vice-President, 

| Francis P. Farrell; Second Vice-President, Elias Cade; Rec. and Cor. 

Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxcrnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8S. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, John McKenna; Vice-President, John 
Snow; Rec. Sec., J. H. Walker; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. McMahon; Treasurer, Geo. W. Quackenbush. 

CoLumMBus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, C. 8S. Butterfield; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lue Achuff; Rec. Sec., 8. L. Leffingwell; Cor. Sec., W. F. Poland; 
Fin. Sec., W. P. Stephens; Treasurer, L. R. Williams. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Robert McKechnie; Vice-President, 
Thos. T. Sutliffe; Secretary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane Street; 
Treasurer, Alfred Burton; Fund Trustee, E. B. Cogswell. 

LOuUISVILLE, No. 10.—President, J. J. Roberts; Vice-President, Ferdi- 
nand Zwissler; Cor. Sec., B. F. Crutchfield; Rec. Sec., Lee 8. John- 
ston; Fin. Sec., John King; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. R. Catron; Vice-President, C. H. Fair- 
banks; Sec., W. H. Bates; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. . 

BALTIMORE, No. 12.—President, Joseph A. Rowe; Vice-President, John 
A. Cushley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney; Vice-President, E. B. 
Whitcomb; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. 0. Box 897. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Meek; 
Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

RocHEsTEerR, No. 15.—President, H. H. Rowell; Vice-President, R. R. 
Stettson; Rec. Sec., Louis Heindl; Fin. Sec., C. K. Newberry; Cor. 
Sec., E. A. Stevens; Treasurer, J. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGo, No. 16.—President, Morgan B. Mills; Vice-President, P. For- 
sythe; Rec. Sec., Fred. K. Tracy; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Hutchin- 
son, Evening Journal office; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

NEw ORLEANS, No. 17.—President, H. 8. Germaine; Vice-President, 
R. 8. Smith; Rec. Sec., F. P. Flanagan; Cor. Sec., J. P. Gordon; Fin. 
Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Mitwavkie, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Holimann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Cain; Vice-President, John R. 
Weddon; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Martin; Cor. Sec., T. W. Brooks; 
Treasurer, F. T. Strailman. 

MosiLe, No. 27.—President, John Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- 
ley; Rec. Sec., W. W. Beasley; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 
Sabate ; Cor. Sec., A. R. Seabrook. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, M. M. Montieth; Vice-President, J. A. 
Willey; Treasurer, L. Handschu; Fin. Sec., A. A. Griest; Rec. Sec., 
John A. Onion; Cor. Sec., Robert O'Hara. 

Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, J. D. Wood; Vice-President, H. H. Miller; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Macdonald; Fin. Sec., W. R. Mumby; Trea- 
surer, Theodore Henninger. 














MonTGOMERY, No. 31.—President, Jas. T. Smith; Vice-President, Rich. 
M. Barry; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. W. Wynn; Treasurer, W. D. 
| Graves. 
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PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, Geo. W. Barry; Vice-President, Wm. 
M. McPherson; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Stephen Booth; Cor. Sec., Her- 
bert A. Darling; Treasurer, N. B. Bowers. 


Cotumsta (S. C.), No. 34.—President, C. M. McJunkin; Vice-President, 
James Diseker; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., J. G. | 


Schorb. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, John McGill; Vice-President, J. W. 
Fite: Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. W. Bennett; Treasurer, Chas. 
Winkley. 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, M. J. Divine; Vice-President, D. D. Up- 
degraff; Rec. Sec., John M. Harrison; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. 
R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. 8. Coulter; Vice-President, 8. J. 
Gifford; Rec. and Fin. Sec., T. N. Francis; Cor. Sec., H. B. Williams; 
Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—Pr>sident, A. C. Malcolm; Vice-President, F. L. 
Grumman; Rec. Sec., W. D. Livezey; Cor. Sec., W. G. Cox; Fin. Sec., 
Judson Grenelle; Treasurer, J. A. Winslow. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. B. Bizzell; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, H. M. Hulett; Vice-President, C. H. Clay; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., Ll. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Will. J. 
Flintom. 


BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge; Vice-Presi- | 


dent, T. A. Donahue; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E. M. Willis; Treas- 
urer, William H. Swander. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, C. D. Shultz; Vice-President, T. M. Blake- 
ley; Ree. Sec., Will D. Eaton; Cor. Seec., C. P. R. Williams, P. O. Box 
938; Fin. Sec., Lin. E. Bolton; Treasurer, Richard Pugh. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, Alex. Ewart; Vice-President, N. F. 
Dubois; Rec. Sec., J. J. Smith; Cor. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., 
David Whitehead. 

RaLeicu, No. 54.—President, John W. Marcom; Vice-President, James 
8. Harward; Rec. Sec., Jewett T. Cosby; Cor. Sec., James C. Bird- 
song; Treasurer, William M. Brown. 

SyracuskE, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, H. Mor- 
timer; Rec. Sec., J. F. Connolly; Cor. Sec,. Edward Wentworth; Fin. 
Sec., E. M. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. I. Mather; Vice-President, James 
Paulton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. R. Hamilton; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; 
Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, George S. Evans; Vice-President, D. 
T. Duhig; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside 
Press; Fin. Sec., L. R. Pearson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

Wasnok, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. E. Eckley; Sec., G. 
R. Short; Treasurer, J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, C. A. Murphy; Vice-President, 
Robert Campbell, Jr.; Cor. Sec., George McDonald; Rec. Sec., Ros- 
well Wilson; Fin. Sec., G. P. Penfold; Treasurer, John Tierney, Jr. 

KEoKUK, No. 68.—President, Wm. Perdew; Vice-President, Thomas 
Rees; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. H. Quarterman; Treasurer, George 
Purdy. 

HARTFORD, No. 72.—President, Andrew Smith; Vice-President, Chas. 
D. Crego; Sec., J. W. Cameron; Fin. Sec., C. A. Yale; Treasurer, Geo. 
N. Dewey. 

LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Carruth; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. S. Rankin. 

PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, Charles C. Douglass: Vice-Presi- 
dents, John W. Turner and James E. Donahue; Cor. Sec., Melvin 
W. Higgins; Rec. Sec., William H. Cushing; Treas., Isaac Cobb. 

TERRE Haute, No. 76.—President, Alfred E. Lindsly; Vice-President, 
M. 8. Woolen; Rec. Sec., C. W. Brown; Cor. Sec., Chris. F. Roderus; 
Fin. Sec., Frank Seaman; Treasurer, Harry Wigley. ‘ 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. H. Stull; Vice-President, G. T. Rice; 
Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., William T. Hamilton; Treasurer, Thomas 
Carnahan. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Harris; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., R. O. 
Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

WILMINGTON (N. C.), No. 82.—President, William M. Hays; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Kendrick; Secretary, James W. Jackson; Treasurer, A. 
W. Watson. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, J. L. Lovelace; Vice-President, 
W. A. Hough; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., Gerge E. Markell; Treasurer, 
J. Morton Bowler. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, Edgar Guthrie; Vice-President, J. 8. Fra- 
zier; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. W. Lewis; Treasurer, T. E. Brady. 








HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswold; Vice-President, A. D. 
Westcott; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. C. Knox; Fin. Sec., Robert Seed; 
Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RicHMOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, 8S. C. Curry; Vice-President, R. W. 
Christian; Rec. Sec., George E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., T. T. Hurdle; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 

LirrLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R. 
8S. Woolford; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, 8. W. Holtzman; Fin. and 
Cor. Sec., H. 8S. Hascall, Box 566. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

R. 8. Woolford, G. E. Bass, 

8. D. McCallum, M. R. Savage, 

William Woolford. 
ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Hollingsworth, W. R. 

Holtzman, 8. W. 

Hoskins, J. B. 


T. A. Clements, 
F. M. Sarchett, 


Arms, W. E. 


Smith, C. M. 
Bass, G. E. 


Smithee, J. N. 


Brady, R. C. 
Briley, W. A. 
Butler, J. M. 
Calhoun, W. B. 


“Clark, G. D. 


Clements, T. A. 
Dandurand, W. 


Lehman, J. M. C. 
McCallum, 8. D. 
Owlin, John 
Overton, C. A. 
Sanders, J. R. 
Sarchett, F. M. 


Squier, C. Y. 
Stillwell, A. C. 
Tiller, W. T. 
Vance, E. 38. 
Waggoner, R. H. 
Watson, 8. T. 
Webb, R. W. 


Woolford, J. H. 
Woolford, R. 8. 
Woolford, Wm. 
Woollen, J. A. 
APPRENTICE MEMBERS. 
Dale, John 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Gadd, W. T. 

Hyde, Frank 

Jones, J. J. 

Peek, T. C. 
WITHDRAWN BY CARD. 

De Prieste, H. 

Dowdall, P. 

Eakin, E. A. 

Frazier, J. L. 

Henderson, John 

DECEASED. 
Frank Murphy. 
Note —Printers coming to_Little Rock without a traveling card will’ r ceive no 
encouragement, 

MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, T. J. Finn; Vice-President, 
James Walsh; Cor. Sec., John Ford, P. O. Box 134; Rec. Sec., John 
Newton; Fin. Sec., Thomas Pettigrew; Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, William H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 
C. Reynolds; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Charles 
A. Burdick; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

CotumpBia, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, George J. Webb; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; Fin. 
Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. A. Welsh; Vice-President, J. 
Dufresne; Fin. Sec., F. Woods; Cor. Sec., W. Banyard; Treasurer, T. 
J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, J. F. Lynn; Vice-President, D. H. Ayers; 
Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., William Spain; Fin. Sec., J. T. Has- 
tings; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New AuLBaxy, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 


Haffey, Charles Savage, M. R. 
Hascall, H. 8. Schultz, A. A. 
Herron, J. T. Schultz, A. R. 
Hicks, ©. J. 
Brantley, C. J. McEwen, Aleck 
Barton, J. H. 
Blocher, W. D. 
Fitch, J. V. 


Price, J. G. 
Windsor, W. H. 
Woodruff, W. E., Jr. 


Jamieson, T. J. 
Mahaffy, Joseph 
Millard, C. M. 8. 
Robinson, H. W. 
Trothchilds, Joseph 


Anderson, J. G. 
Bach, K. L. 
Boone, Crockett 
Cramer, Haze 
Crockett, C. W. 


E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron, 


M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicksBuRG, No. 105.—President, W. J. Smith; Vice-President, W. H. 
Gwinn; Fin. and Cor, Sec., M. F. Battle, P. O. Box 146; Treasurer, 
Harvey Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President William Davison; Vice-President, 
William Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. 
Kennedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—President, R. 8. Stevens; Vice-President, W. W. 
Gibson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jake W. Mills; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
B. A. Brown. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, R. M. Holmes; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon; Fin. and Cor. Sec., John E. Wilcox, P. O. Box 445; Rec. Sec., 
D. T. Dailey; Treasurer, J. C. Coon. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Thomas E. Martin; Vice-President, 8. 
R. Brewer; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, William G. Camden. 

DESERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, Robt. G. Sleater; 
Vice-President, T. W. Abraham; Rec. Sec., H. 8. Coombs; Cor. Sec., 
William Fuller; Fin. Sec., Joseph T. McEwan; Treasurer, J. W. Plant. 
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Vice-President, Wni. 
Treasurer, E. R. 


James Watts; 
M. Q. Jackson; 


J16.—President, 


LYNCHBURG, No. 
r Cor. and Fin. Sec., 


Holt; Ree., 
Stiars. 
SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, Charles 8. Spring; Vice-Presi- 


dent, T. E. Harwood; Rec. Sec., J. B: Wilson; Cor. Sec., Nine War- 
tenbe; Financial Secretary, A. F. Poysell; Treasurer, Henry 8. Lim- 
bocker. 


Des Mores, No. 118.—President, C. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. See., D. 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, John C. O'Hara; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harry C. Mayher; Secretary and Treasurer, Edward P. Allbe; 
Clerk, William H. Boomer. 

Topeka, No. 121.—President, L. 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. H. Johnson; 
surer, F. B. Colver. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No, 123.—President, John Spear; Vice-President, 
William Kreamer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., R. H. Young; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HAMILTON (Canada), No. 129.—President, D. D. Bradford; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. P. Hurrell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. W. Parry; Fin. Sec. 
D. G. Mitchell; Treasurer, N. H. Buckner. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J: M. Geer. 

PoTTsvILLE, No, 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, M. 8. Dunn; Vice-President, W. 
C. Chappell; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushney; Fin. Sec., Ad. Dohme; 
Cor. Sec., J. D. Vaughan; Treasurer, J. Mercer. 

Sr. CATHARINES (Canada), No. 147.—President, 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Kec. 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

Saratoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—Vice-President, and acting President, Mar- 
vin E. Foster; Rec. Sec., Edward M. Connor; Cor. Sec 
Connolly; Financial Secretary, Richard Mingay, J 
M. Kelley. 

Ou Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, Thomas W. Wright; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. E. F. Smith; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John L. Baker; Fin. Sec., 
R. H. Myers; Treasurer, John Fitzhenry. 


8. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 


H. Hascall; Vice-President, J. Aiken; 
Fin. Sec., W. P. Newhard; Trea- 


J. Laughton; Vice- 
Cor. Sec., 


William R. James; 
Sec., J. R. Gibson; 


r.; Treasurer, G. 


~2ecoe- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


aa” Those who have only sent $1.00 for subscription to the Se 
Volume, will please forward the additional fifty cents, as the price is 
now $1.50 per year. 


seventh 


We acknowledge the receipt of the 
to, and advertising in the PrrntrErs’ o- ULAR: 
Louisville Union, No. 10... $12 00 . W. Waldeck, Austin, Tex.. $1 00 


following sums for subscription 





Jackson Union, No. 37..... 9 00 Thos W. Lane, Manchester, 

M. Heine, Fort Scott, Kan. 1 00 hc cbc cccccocotdeseses 1 00 
C. C, Savage, New York... . 1 00 M. eo kett, Hartford, Ct. 1 00 
Henry Perkins, lola, Kan.. 100 Mrs. J. H. Vred burgh, 

James H. Mullen, Philad’ a. 1 50 Mew TOG, kc sibs one ddess 1 00 
David Smith, 1 00 : folumbus Union, No. 5..... 1 50 
Little Rock, Ark., per H. 8. F. Sheldon, Chic ago, Il. 50 

Hascall: M. B. Mills, 1 50 

8. W. Holtzman.......... 100 Prof. R. Johnston, Summit- 

BE. . Waggomer........- 1 00 ville, Ohio. vests 1 00 

Be Ts BUG sc ckc cece ce 100 Wm. J. Jessup, New ‘York. 2 50 

Oe 1 00 Rocheste r Union, No. 15.... 1 50 

J. M. C. Lehman... 100 Annapolis Union, No. 114... 1 50 

J. R. Sanders............ 100 Stephen Burchmore, Hart- 

= M. Sarchett. ........ 1 00 a Ss 100 

J. Brantley. 100 F. R. Nourse, Lincoln, Neb. 50 
M. R. Savage.......... 100 Ottawa Union, No. 102...... 3 00 
= 8. Woolford.......... 100 Little Rock Union, No. 92, 

ae ced Se enes 1 00 ee 6 00 
seen BER. bbw Sade 100 Geo. 8S. Evans, Cambridge, 

W. H. Windsor.......... 1 00 ee ee 1 5O 

Gordon Farnim.......... 100 L. R. Pearson, Cambridge, 

W. Dandurand.... 1 00 Mass. 1 50 
Geo. Able, Jr., Easton, Pa.. 100 Loc kport U nion, No. 1 50 
A. Stein & Co., Galveston, T. 100 H. S. Volkmar, Shoe make r- 
Cambridge Union, No. 61, SU, Bh cccciesesconenss 1 50 

ee 3.00 Chas. J. See. Charlotte, 


J. A. Straub, Chicago, Il.. 1 50 
Secretaries of Unions, remitting for cdieaidiinns, will please send a 
Money Order through the Post Office. 


Mich. P bb docaneesss SOD 


-» William | 
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ICK’S PATENT MAILING AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





‘NITUATION WANTED BY A FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN, TO TAKE 
\) charge of the press room of either a book or job office, or to run a 
rotary press on a daily paper. Address “8S. P. R.,” pressman, 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR Office, Philadelphia. 





7YOR SALE—A PRESS USED FOR PRINTING IN RAISED LET- 
HK ters a magazine for the blind. Can be used for plate printing 
or printing music, or embossing. Size of bed, 25x30; diameter of roller, 
6inches. Press has self-adjusting tympan. Price $300. Address R. 
8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





SAVE YOUR LEADS! 





THE ONLY REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES, 


MORRIS’ PATENT 


| Adjustable Line Formers, 


MADE 


COMPLETE SETS, $15. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND GENERAL DEALERS 
IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


OF BEST SPRING BRASS. 


Also patented in Europe. 





J. H. Wrison. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWACEN, 
1028 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


| Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights of 


Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 





PRICE LIST 


LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Inches. Price per foot. Inches. Price per foot 
DB. etaavneshsdashkeseens 9 cents. Pitiedavdess secruceee 52 cts 
EE NRE (ale 12 i aes 5 eal 57 * 
Gah 25, Sivereiesd. 21 6 ARN ce awe 
Bir.) <qaceheapmraind 17 A> ths Cuenta. sn 9003 71 
BD cecccvccsccessesscss es DIihccccsccaccessscesecdes OO 
See 24 a oh 84 
DIG ccs csccccccccescces 27 BD ncccceccccccecscscoQh OO 
BAG voces ccccccccovsccces = DO. wnenscscacesascessen.e ae 
DB cccccccvccocccccccess — * BD ccccc ccncgnncecsens 1 25 
Si eccccnccsccccccccese o,* BD won ccvccbveesescssse 1 38 
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TYPoGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


518, 817 and 819 Minor St, Philadelphia 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPASDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auyiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 





THE PRINTER®S’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 
By mail, $5.50. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


Price, 








THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, | 


containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 


posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By | 


Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 


tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


HART'S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER, 


amen 








Price, $15. 


A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING ON ALL 
KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 


MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS ARE USING FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY EACH. 


Send for a Circular or Machine to 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 


| 
| 
} 


| 





| ADAMS PRESSES, 


R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, PATENTED JULY 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tympan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing open the pin. 

For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 


| the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 


Price, 84 cents per dozen. 
For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 








Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Purveas Dow,) 


MAGES TS, 


REAR 52 AND 54 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Special and Prompt attention given to Repairing 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 


CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Hoisting Wheels, and Inclined Hoisting Machines 


MADE AND REPAIRED. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS INEING ROLDGERS, 


AND 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN ANY 
WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. Stocks received one day will be 
cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in making rollers, and the 
saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases, a whole day is consumed in making a good set of roliers, and as much 
Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our Manufactory. 


me 
AGENTS: 
B. Tuurstox, Portland, Maine. RicumMonp Tyre Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Atuiines & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET,.NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER &@ CoO., 


—_ oe 








The celebrated Bronzes of GzorcrE Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or 
their Agent in Philadelphia, R. S. MeNamrn. 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


Finest Brenzes, White and Yellew Metal keaf, &e., &c., 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & Co., 


P. 0. BOX 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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MMIRNY OONTS 2732s PER POUND. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


ee 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY- Two YEARS EXFERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


———___-+2eoeo -—_————_ 








It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work cll kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and ¢Cenonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"—AVEAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINES LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER tH45 ANY OTHER. 
ie 
“Refer 


ences: 
a | ee i 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for Nrariy 411. THE Printine Hovusrs 1x PrinapeLPnta, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisiaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


j GODFREY & CO. 


une Ist, 1869. ’ 5 7 7 _ 
June Ist, J 825 Warnut SrrReEEt, PHILap'A. 
AGENTS. 
ALLIson, SmitH & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Menamrn, “ Printers’ Circular,’’ 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wm. HALuey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WALKER, Evans & CoGSWELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 
Cc. P. KniGHt, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Lusr & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, ¢ oe . 
C. T. PaALsGkAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKE iar, Sirus & JoRDAN, 606- 614 Sansom St.. Phila. 
Co.tuis & McLeesrer, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Prearsou & Gest, ‘‘ Evening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
Hatiey & NewMay, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PATENT 











Cut of Patent Seeeetad Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 

This Patent. Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side 
lining, which in the old style Galleys sometimes project and make “pi,” are dis- 
pensed with. There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 
Single Column, for Newspapers, . . $225 (| Double Column, for Book Work, e « $2 75 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 


6 x10 7 . . + 7 $2 25 | 1218 + . . . + $4 50 
83413 ° e ° ° 8 00 | 14x20 . ° ° ° ° - 5 2 
10 16 ° ° ° ° ° 875 | 15x22 ° ° ° ° ° 6 00 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S. MENAMIN'’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


——— -—  --e~—we@ee 


PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 
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ESTABLISHED pity A CENTURY. 


“Type Foundry and Printers’ Emporium 


HAGAR & CO., 
HO. 3S GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


Book, News, Job, 


ORNAMENTAL TYPE, 


PRINTING — Or — DESCRIPTION? 


POWER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, 


FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT LOWEST PRICES. 


— — ST 


AGENCIES: 


36 AND 38 WOODWARD AVENUE, - - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - : - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Parties in the ting business, or pro ela s ae in « will rom se for our new and complete edition of 


oe  SHLROTEONS EROM SPECIMEN BOOKS," 
Which contains most of what is useful in a printing office. 


—— + pee 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L, L, BROWN & CO., and confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


m= REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872.7 














: Sat FIRST-CLASS WHITE CAP, | ancy. MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
. |. ' Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
RULED BILL-HEADS. (151), | 14 Ib. | 116 Ib. 14 Ib. | Mendo~of following elate: 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold $4 40 $5 00 $5 60 $5 50 wm + .@ 8 6 8 to Demy, 
4 230, 260 290 280 To Cap To Cap To Cap To Cap'To Cap) (% Note.) 
6 “ + 160) 180) 2 00 190 — — 
8 ‘“ “oe Fold only....| 1 25 1.40; 160 1 50) g1.12 | $1.40 $1.50 $1.85 | $2.70 | $2.25. 








aay The above prices are for 1 ee 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 





BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.— First Quality Papers. 





























Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
Per Ream. | $2.60 | $3.25 | $8.76 | $180 | $168 |$188| $2.25 





Our Stock of Flat Writing Papers is extensive and complete, consisting of the usual varieties of 
Flat Oaps, Flat Letters and Notes, Demy and Folio Post, especially suitable for Circulars, Blanks, &c. 
Also, a full l.ne of SUPERIOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


IMPERIAL, ROYAL, Demy, DoveLre Frar CaP, 
SUPER-ROYAL, MEDIUM, Ceaown. Friar C21?. 


aa We accommodate our customers with small quantities of Flat Papers, as may be required. <@& 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, 
rm Invariably at the Lowest Prices.™ 


ee 9 Oe o—— 


OUR FACILITIES FOR 


RULING PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS 


FOR ANY PURPOSE, AND OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AKE UNSURPASSED, AND CUSTOMERS ARE ASSURED THAT THEIR ORDERS 
WILL BE CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 


—_— ~@s2ce- 


a@ INQUIRIES AND ORDERS FOR SAMPLES WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. “GG 


THOMAS W.: PRICE CoO., 


Crane Boom FacroRyY, Pa?Per WaRENHOVSE AND RULING Rooms, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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BLACK INKS. - COLORED INKS. ANILINE INKS. Ww 
Per Pound. Per Pound. Per Pound. to tl 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.l4c. to l6c. Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper....$2, 3, 5,10 Purple Ink............ $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 publ 
- for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. Scarlet Red Ink.............cceeeeceeeees $1.50 Purple Ink, Blueish.............. $16.00, 24,00 in it 
Gow Tiamd PRGRSEB. 0 0000s ccc sc ccc | DOC MOG TMK...c ccccccce cocccvcsceses $1, 1.50 Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 ever 
ss “s “ < BOR....0¢ s., BOc. Lake Imk..........0ceccncescescsceceeees $5, 10) Mauve, Reddish........$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 (D. | 
Book Ink............30e., 40c., 50c., SSD | GENS BUR. oc oncncecscccccsccesvaneus $16, 32 Af 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft......... 40c., 50c., 75c. Ultramarine Ink, fine............... $2.00, 3.00 POSTER INKS. we ¢ 
Ke a heavy... ...75c., $1.00, 1.50; Bronze Blue ‘ ........ccccccccescossscce 2.00 Per Pound. and 
Scientific American. ....... +... eeeeee ceeee 4c. | Taght Ble  “* nccccccccccccccccecs $1.50, 2.00 Ultramarine Ink..........50c., 75c., $1.00, 1.50 we | 
American Agriculturist..................4+ 40c.| Dark Blue tf seccccceweeseccoees $1.50, 2.00 Blue Ink, Light or Dark........ 75c., $1.00, 1.50 It is 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d| 55) 75 91 1.59, go Green $0 cc cee obec cscee eG lsOOy deep AD | MURR 5 sca secne case ccocec ces 75c., $1.00, 1.50 the 
paper; will not set off... { ~~’ — Te See | eee © Got Gk. occ csnsccdc ices tt PEE Eccccoceweccesooconees 50c., 75c., $1.00 it ar 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer.....$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 , Yellow Ink................ .... 50c., 75c., $1.00 use 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | White Ink. ............ccc eee ee eee ee O00, T5c. | Brown Ink.......... 002005 sees 50c., T5c., $1.00 mar 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 Brown Ink............... $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 White Ink.....................50e., T5e., $1.00 M 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc. E.R 


BINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, dc. 


QUICEK DRYING INES, 
FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &c. 


o~ 
ROBINSON’S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 

For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 

ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 

balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 


practical printers here and elsewhere. 


—_—__~+2ee +  — 
PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c. 


NEWS, BOOK, AND CARD INKS. 


News Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib bbls.) oe A, POP BW... cccccces 14 

« Fast Presses. .6 1.005 cccccceck . 2, OS odukedneeene 16 

o Small Daily Papers.......... Ne 3,  ygkwes ceuuas 18 

es Hand Presses............... No. 4, DP sisacdeuatesad 20 

4 Extra Hand Presses......... No. 5, RE ( 25 

Book Ink, SES RY At SD ee Ses © pénicigsetove 30 

= NEP GRRE Sey reer eee eee en GQ Wntne dese dime 40 

amines 6oeBenes 666 0rcceepooguns wh TTT 50 

me or Job ink, No. 4, will not set off....... OF -cdueccesc cess 75 

ixtra, No. 5, will not set off © ‘ ,eevecseecnan ae 

Card Ink a0 60 See ces ceneeweedeseewene cesses *« ...1 00, 2 00, 3 00 

WH Is 0 Gin o.utecsunqueadeubhedas cnn eebes « ...1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
QUICK DRYING INKS. 

OG TEs nsniiaeones ccdencesckuhepenrecss << per ib. .30, Be. 75, 1 00 

a Lf RR re Se ere Me. éedksese Ot 1 00, 1 50 


Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills) 


of Fare, Letter Heads, etc. jf é 22 00, 2 00, 8 00 


PR is dace o cdc cmcchuctasssets cont Se. cet osdocsdssountne 25 
Printer’s Varnish bone seakeoseckoe Gaearctte S. SeSeubtan 30, 40, 50, 60 | 
en DB 6eecséeneden ecousaben per gallon...... 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
TESTIM 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 


We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.—Hillsboro’ (N. C.) Recorder. 


We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take pleas- 
ure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. We are much pleased with it, consid- 
ering it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
quality and price ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others 
to the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson’s printing inks, 
published in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence 
in its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it 
every way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington 
(D. C.) Morning Chronicle. 


After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, 
we can strongly recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as a cheap 
and serviceable article, superior, in every way, to the stock for which 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on 
the rollers; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render 
it an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in 
use heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the 
market.— Port Hope (Canada) Times. 

Messrs. Aneus, Logan & Co. are the Agents in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 





For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per BD cesccsccctccecececsceweseess cece 50 

Wer Case Mak, We. B...c0ce (% cdewsscccccine cocccsine neseasesss 60 

BaP GAO. 2.0 c.c.cccce cmcias cdsnecotoccs be0ses oteseese se 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
COLORED INKS, 

Red Ink, Sor Posted 260 ccoccccccses per t.....50, 60, 75, 1 00, 1 50 

BIRG, oc cocce ccccdecedococecce o a) 00, 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 

PS pccccceseoecsoosesos cece | 6 tectonced 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 

Lake BE x co cv ccc cccpsccedes estos ..6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 

Purple BOR... ....ccccccccccesece cesses © cosccess 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Ultramarine Ink.......... 2.0006 seeees - 
e * For Enameled Cards... “ 
Dark Bbue Ink. .. om .000ccccesce coeses * 
Light Gre en Ink. OT ee em os 
WE C4 Conve cosenesenseccsseees a 
Been BOK. . vivecscccccncsoushas@heves a 
heme THR. 200.000 02 cccee oscoccesssocee o 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink........ aad 
WED Be ck sb cdaeoc cede cvcdeveccesaces ee 
GORE Bie... oc cbwaecccsccscsces coscese o 
BAS... habbo cccktnghocececseshececens ss os 
Lithographic Varnishes.... ........... eo 

ONIALS. 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.—Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.— Pittsburgh Daily Gazette. 

In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
newspapers complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the Gray’s 
Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, proprietor. 
We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for a year 
past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson deserves 
the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers gener- 
ally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, vix.: First, he was 
the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable figure; 
second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met. Besides his news- 
paper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable 
qualities of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.—FPetersburg (Va.) Indez. 
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H. D. WADE: & CO., 50 Ann Street, New York. 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VABNIGHES, &o, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-~—Established April, 1816. 






BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, P 0z................045- $1, 2.00 | Uitramarine Blue...............+....500., T5e. 
Job Ink... ........5..00202006----000., T5c., $1 | Purple Ink, ® oz..............50c., $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster....................50c., T5e., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, @ Mb.........- cece eecee ee ceees $5, 10.00 Green, Fine Light and Dark........ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........ 40c., 50c., T5c. | Fine Red, ® %5.............005: $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . ..$1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink.........cccccsss secccse MC, | Rod, FOF POper......ccsccecccccseccees $2, 2.50 ny “ “ * for posters .75c., $1 
News and Poster Ink................ 20c., 25c. | Red, for posters.............50c., T5e., $1, 1.50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ 1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish.................50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters.... ............50c., 75c., $1 Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ®@ Ib..... $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


> — 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Laset Price... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SELLING Price.. 30 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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A. Wl. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


GHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD GARD. 


WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 











PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22x28. 





Per 100. | Per 100. 
pS RII WIE ahes 5.500 oes occisnsscbananensootined $10 00 
eo Rl aw. sc gee’ ns sckage es 0eies ee ere oo sere eee 11 00 
eS + ik. aa Sh eee Bae eS LI Be 12 50 
ee RS ee ae ee eee De a ako canes scence aq aeeeaenaee 14 00 
a's MR 20 er ee 13 00 | Bate Mo: Steen. ..........-abvbanee beeen eenees 9 50 
Gina, 5 5 oo.n0.<keieecgsaseaes ste eee Ae ee 5 75 
a Ny EE ERE Pee eee ee ee eee Pw. ne, ... cadens ade sndnay eommmapeeeeee 6 75 
“Bg « Si enievettiiplerasedodh Metre ct<ies SRR RRS +. bi ees Aeon peancemnntiidn eas 8 00 
Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks......... Sh are errr) verre tee 8 75 
Colored Railroad Check Board.................... Re GB) Marte Daw A Bistol. .... 2. cece ccc. «5 oe 13 00 
Po AES A eee 17 00 “ B Wad bee wandes va denne 10 00 
Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad..................... Ese. ) & 2... ree are. |: 9 00 
FEO 6 0 o.5.5 0 osc r ccewesccguipa sel ote 8 00 | A No. 2, 3-ply on ke ses v0. aenheete ee . 12 00 
yo RIT Eee ee 6 50 A No. 1, 2-ply Bristol, White or Rose Tint......... 12 00 
Three-ply Colored Blanks. ...................s.05: 8 00| ANo. 1, 3-ply “ = ener FEAT t. 15 00 
Four-ply Colored Blanks. . .......20..0..ccesesseee 11 50; ANo.1, 4ply “* 44 age ee 19 00 
ee a ere ee ere er eg er ee re 13 00 
“« 3 ee ee eT ON ee ee re ee er eee eee 12 00 
“ 6 at Yh ee eee 7 50 | Five-ply pn re RS ee 18 00 
* PT aoe teihs eens cans Gee vestiin 8 00 | Super Double Satin Enameled, Tinted............. 21 00 
B ye) Ry PEL BED Pay RES, gud eg eR 8 50 | Double Satin Enameled, White.................... 17 00 

No. 4 WR, nae cca maumamadere se cake ee +4 ated 8 50 | Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted............. 15 00 
me 2 SF, satis dot OG0 Ripe Ns Rew «.6ibliie Tete eee ere 11 50 
Opaque i POR OA ree POS EC a EE OP [Gee BEE POON on ices wn ave seiseesneness 15 00 
No. 4 White China, 22x33.... $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35..... $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35.... $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22x28. 
Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100 
With Metal Edge, as per Special Price List. 


SHarPr’s Patent CHECK RaAiL@oav, CLorm LINED, 22x24, 888 2EB 100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CoO., 
WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CARD MOUNTS AND CARD BOARDS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


As per Special Price Lists. 











SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 
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Bou 
Double Satin Enameled, White... .. 


4 White China. . 
do 
do 
do 
A No. 1, 2-ply do., Wh. or Rose Tint 


A No. 1, 3-ply do., do. 
Fine Satin Enameled, Wh. or Tinted 


Extra No. 2 Bristol....... 
A No. 2, 2-ply do. ....... 
Extra Porcelain.................- 


Five-p 
Super 


Three-ply Colored Blanks. .... 
Three- 


Tag Card Boards........ 
aR 
| ke pe Be 2 
Extra No. 1 Bristol...... 


do, 
No. B = 
Extra No. 1 Blanks. ...... 


No. 216 Blanks.......... 
% 


No. 3 
No. 6 
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LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES, 


258, 257, and 289 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Si eating 
Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast superseding the old style, and ARE PREFERRED BY PRINTERS BECAUSE THEY MAKE A NEATER 
JOB WHEN PRINTED, there being fewer thicknesses of gum and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently 
LESS WEAR UPON THE TYPE, as three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 
THE SAVING IN TYPE, BY USING THIS STYLE OF ENVELOPE, WILL PAY FOR SEVERAL NEW PRESSES EVERY YEAR IN ANY OFFICE PRINTING 
MANY ENVELOPES. 





Our Improved Envelopes are CHEAPER, NEATER, SAFER, BETTER BOXED, MORE UNIFORM, AND MORE EVENLY GUMMED than any others. The 
gumming is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 

aiaibtiens +200>> = 
CHEAPNESS. 

A sheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 1814 of our form, according to cut. Our new machine produces nearly 
four times as many in the same time as the old ones; and as our cost of paper and labor is less, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style 
This Engraving shows the patented plan of cutting Lockwood’s Improved | This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of En- 

Envelopes. 1 velopes, 

















——— v4 4 boat ipa ee ne The Black shows the waste. See how much more waste is made by 
A clear gain of 4 to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. cutting this way than by the patented method, 

We have machinery to make over ONE MILLION ENVELOPES A DAY, carry a stock of TEN to TWELVE millions of Envelopes at all times, 
80 as to fill orders at once, and have a line of over SIXTY different kinds of Paper, and over SIX HUNDRED different kinds of Envelopes. 

We were the lowest bidders at the late awards of Government contracts, and have the contracts for, and are now supplying the 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
. INTERIOR * . PATENT - 
a PENSION BUREAU, . INDIAN BUREAU, 


UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
And all the Custom Houses in the United States, the United States Army, and nearly all the important public institutions in the country. 
Send for Price Lists, Discounts, and sets of Samples, which will be sent free of charge to Printers and Stationers. 


WwW. E. & E. D. LOCKWOOD, 


For Lockwood Manufacturing Co. 
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THE ANSON HARDY CUTTING MACHINE WORKS. 





REDUCHD PRICES. 


NEWLY IMPROVED IRON FRAME PAPER CUTTER, 


With late improvements, this is by far 
the best machine which can be obtained 
for a less price than one hundred dollars. 
It is thoroughly braced and bolted in a 
manner which secures great strength 
and firmness. Is the only machine to 
which is applied the 


BIGELOW PATENT 


for moving the cutting board or table by 
gears, by which means a pile of paper 
may be cut into smaller ones without 


the liability of getting out of jog. The 





table is parallel with the beam, thereby —— 


securing a true cut with absolute cer- 
tainty. 


PRICE LIST. 
To cut 28 inches (Printers’ Favorite). $50 


BD MH Nvcccccccccsiccccses 60 
TB,  eedsdhe cece ccccoses 70 
TT TTT, TET TTT 75 


Boxing, 75 cents. 


Two knives—all steel, of best quality— 
and squaring board with each machine. 


HARDY'S IMPROVED RUGGLES CARD CUTTERS. | THE ANSON HARDY IMPROVED CARD CUTTERS. 


25 inch, - 
30 oe 


Boxing and Cartage, $2. 


aa = $35 28 inch, = ~ ~ = 
- £0 a - - 
Boxing and Cartage, $2. 


FOR SALE BY 


BR, SS. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTORY—ROCKVILLE, MASS. 





838 
45 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Wee T Vena in Strength and Durability. | 
POTTHR’’ S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES | 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 











TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 

(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 

Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 13, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses rec ently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the prin business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 


ae oe em -o 


SIZES AND PRICES: 








No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers ere. $1,275 | No. 4, 32x50 inches inside Bearers, Extra Heavy... $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 * Extra Heavy. . 1,475 | No. 5, 34x52 ** = rere 
No. 1, 24x30 « “ ... 1,700 | No. 6, 40x54 « “ “ 1. 3,200 
No. 2, 25x35“ ‘6 $s «  ... 2,000 | No. 7, 40x60 « a “  .. oe 
No. 3, 31x46“ “ “ «|| 2,500 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 

No. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers................ ’ o. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers ER SUSE ey & $3,100 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘*“ | IE ery 2,400 No. <— (eae, eee reer ey ne 3,300 





Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Set of Wrenches, Screw Driver, two Roller Molds, and two Sets of Roller Stocks. 


—_——--_ > ----4i > -e 


CG, POTTER, JR. & CO,, 
TERMS CASH. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porrer, Jn. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Husparp. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 
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IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 


FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 
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The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yeT THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of con- 
struction and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 





EN USE? 





TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Hand Power. | Hand Power. 
No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers............ $1,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers............ $1,450 
No. 4, 32x50 «* MD slats pian insti em 1,800 | No. 4, 32x50 “« . Eg a Free ore re 1,550 


FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, $50. 
Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks for Rack and Screw, 


GC, POTTER, JR. & CO,~, 


Terms Cash. No. 10 Spauvce STreer, New YoRe. 
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DEGENER & WEILER'S 
“Liberty” Card and Job Presses, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, COR. OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 








Tue SusscriBers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 

THE COMBINATION OF PRINCIPLEs in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNESS OF ImPREssION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrecr D1is- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the AccuRAcy OF REGISTER of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Factuiry and Srrep with which 
they can be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be 
excelled. 

Their StmpLicrTy AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Frvest Ciass oF Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 
as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpecIAL MacHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PRESS OVER ALL OTHERS: 


Srmpiiciry oF ConNsTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF Bur_LpD—in which the Brest MATERIALS are used; Eask rs Ruwnntna; the 
ABILITY TO Print A ForM As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “ MAKING REaDy,”’ ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of CoRRECTING A FoRM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Srartonary FIxTuREs, wirHouT Sprrines, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpeciAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be 
retained on the Platen for examination. ° 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 





SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Cireular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase.......................... $250.00 Box'ng, $6.00 
No. 3.--Quarte-Medium, 10x15 inches inside Chace, with Fountain.................. 425.00 66 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain.................... 550.00 © 10.00 


Steam Fixtures for either Size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
4% Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. “@a 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York 
MANUFACTORY —Deuancy, Tompkins, aNnD Maneorn STREEts. 









































DENNISON & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





632 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


sco — 











a LEST PRICE LIST 
DENNISON’S DENNISON’S 
PATENT PATENT 


SHIPPING TAGS, 


Printing Extra. 
With STRINGS 50 Cts. Extra. 
PRINTING EXTRA. ss ae 


With Strings 50 cents extra. | . S25 per 1000. 








Shipping Tag's,}il) | 











$2.50 per 1000. 





$2.50 per 1000. 































































































MERGHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, 


| / ly & © (¢ &), 

















$3.00 per 1000. ih $2.75 per 1000. & 
$3.50 per 1000. | 

$3.00 per 1000. § 
$3.75 per 1000. b $3.50 per 1000. & 
$1.00 per 1000. a $3.75 per 1000. a 
$4.75 per 1000. . 
$4.75 per ==) $4.25 per 1000. S 
$5.50 per 1000. Le] $5.00 per 1000, 8 











SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 
































CHARLES MAGARGE & CO.,, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


' PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIAL 


J WAREHOUSE, 30, 82 anv 84 Sovrm Sixrm STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























———— 





THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, Conmns. ... eee 1x08, 95 Ihe, sii 
2 i iso iol Yheck Folio. ........... Ue x243¢, 18 and § 8. 

ee eae, §=€6|: ie... 17x22, 12, 14, 16. 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Lithograph and Mia DON ass cons eves “ “ CROWN. «.......sesccnes 15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
Siar d tall Raper Oslondered Paper... 0 « te. Rreeenres 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
oa. 555 akescses “ “ eee eeee ree ccees 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
Prin ting tke ail /— et heeae * a i ee 12x15, 9 Ibs. ; 
Manilla and Hardware Papers......... “ . 
Hardware and Manilla, ta paiee. CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch, 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
| 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. | 


Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 


Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. - Engine Sized apers, 173 x28, 30 Ibs. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING 8IZE8: % +“ 4 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
ae 23x31, 65 Ibs. | - m "7 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
8 OS eee 20x28, 53 Ibs. Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs, 
rr 19x24, 45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Serer ee 18x23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
OT ee 16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. | Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Se EE ecrannncncas 19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x28, 21 Ibs. i Press Boarda, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 











